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Customer/Founder Convention II 


Last week we gave some general impressions of 
the convention organized by the British Steel 
Founder’s Association, the objects of which 
included the creation of better co-operation between 
the seller and buyer of steel castings. Practically 
everything that transpired was of interest to the 
whole of the foundry industry, as the problems 
apply to all manufacturers of castings. There is 
one exception, however, and that is, for other than 
steel castings, no demand exists for acid .pickling 
as a method of revealing defects. However, when 
dealing with an alloy of such a high melting point 
as steel, the defects thereby revealed are more 
difficult to overcome. 

All customers of our industry complain from time 
to time about excessive weight, with consequent 
extra machining time, and buyers were asking for 
the introduction of the shell-moulding process, so 
that dimensional tolerances would be nearer to the 
blue-print. There seems to be some difficulty in 
shell moulding for steel owing to carbon pick-up 
from the synthetic resins used. Yet, we think this 
difficu!ty is not incapable of being surmounted. In 
steel, as in other cast products, weight reduction 
can be effected providing that the buyer is prepared 
to pay for alloyed material with or without heat- 
treatment. In this, as in the question of design, 
the buyer—or in truth the designer—needs more 
enlightenment. The steelfounders say they will 


open their doors for the reception, of designers 
to work in their foundries, as this is perhaps the best 
means of inculcating a proper knowledge of what 
happens in a mould when metals cool from liquid 
to solid. A lack of knowledge amongst founders 
is also prevalent, and a request was made for solid 
models instead of mere drawings, especially where 
this concerns the production of very complicated 
castings. The obvious rider to all this is that the 
buyer should be quality- rather than price-conscious 
—a concept usually foremost when acquiring goods 
for personal use. Care as to the placing of jigging 
points—long an important practice of ironfounding 
—has now reached the steelfounders, but it does 
not pose unsuperable problems. 


Of importance to the whole foundry industry was 
the confession by one buyer, that the expenditure 
of £750 on a pattern was the best investment he 
had made for years. We learn that the final session 
was just as well attended as the first, and enquiries 
were received as to whether the exhibition could 
be prolonged. The obviously interested, large 
audience was the finest testimony to the excellence 
of the organization of the Convention, and every- 
body who attended endorsed very heartily Mr. 
Summerson’s thanks to the B.S.F.A’s publicity 
specialists, and to Mr. Barber, the secretary and his 
staff. 
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Australia offers £1,000 Fellowship 
in Metallurgy 


The Victorian Agent-General in London, The Hon. 
Sir John Lienhop, announces details of a Fellowship in 
Metallurgy which is to be made available during 1954 
to a British subject with at least ten years’ residence 
in the United Kingdom. The “ British Memorial Fund ” 
has been established by the people of the State of 
Victoria, Australia, as a “gesture of loyalty, gratitude 
and affection” to the British people in recognition of 
their “rdéle in saving civilization in the Second World 
War.” It takes the form of offering, each year, a num- 
ber of Fellowships, tenable in Victoria, to graduates 
and young persons in the United Kingdom in the hope 
that they will return to their own country with a desire 
to strengthen the ties between it and Australia. The 
Fellowship is for £1,000 (Australian). This is to cover 
travelling expenses to and from Melbourne and ten 
months’ living expenses in the State. The tenure would 
normally be for the academic year commencing March, 
1954, and candidates should be prepared to travel to 
Victoria during January, 1954. Accommodation will 
be arranged for selected candidates. Wives and chil- 
dren are welcome but no extra expenses can be paid to 
cover them. Applicants for the Fellowship must be 
under the age of 35 on January 1, 1954. 

The Fellowship is available to any graduate. dip- 
lomate or specialist in primary metallurgical processes 
in the production of concentrates and metals from their 
ores. This Fellow will work in close liaison with the 
Professor of Metallurgy at Melbourne University, who 
will make facilities available for research of a type in 
which, the Fellow shows particular interest. Full par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the Hon. Sir John Lienhop 
at Victoria House, Melbourne Place, London, W.C.2, 
the closing date for the receipt of applications being 
June 10, 1953. Simultaneously with the Metallurgy 
Fellowship, similar Fellowships are being offered by 
the Fund for Pre-School Education and Child Develop- 
ment; Arbitration (Industrial); and British Common- 
wealth Studies. The same conditions apply in each 
case. 





Luncheon 


BRITISH NON-FERROUS METALS RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION 


At a luncheon held at the Savoy Hotel last week 
the chair was taken by Lt.-Col. the Hon. 
Preston, D.s.o. The toast of the Association was pro- 
posed by Mr. A. R. W. Low, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.P., and 
replied to by the chairman. Prof. Sir Ian Heilbron, 
D.S.O., F.R.S., responded to the toast of The Guests, 
proposed by The Hon. John Grimston, m.p. Among 
the guests were Mr. Norman Robertson, Mr. R. D. 
Hamer, Sir James Helmore, k.c.M.Gc., Mr. A. Dando, 
Mr. F. C. Braby, a.c., Brig.-Gen. Sir Harold Hartley, 
K.C.V.O., C.B.E., M.C., F.R.S., Sir Ben Lockspeiser, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., Dr. O. H. Wansbrough-Jones, c.B., 0.B.E., Dr. 
Horace W. Clarke, Mr. H. E. Jackson, Mr. E. Fletcher, 
Mr. V. P. Harries, c.B., Dr. Maurice Cook, Mr. C. A. 
Spencer, c.B.£., Mr. R. Walker, Prof. C. W. Dannatt, 
Prof. A. J. Murphy, Mr. D. P. C. Neave, Mr. E. W. 
Colbeck, Dr. Alexander King, Mr. W. F. Brazener, 
3.p., Dr. U. R. Evans, F.r.s., Sir Charles Goodeve, 
0.B.E., F.R.S., Dr. H. Sutton, Mr. E. J. Vaughan, Dr. 
L. B. Pfeil, 0.B.E., F.R.S.. Mr. A. M. Baer. 





THE LINCOLN OFFICE of British Insulated Callender’s 
Cables Limited has been transferred to 113, Canwick 
Road. The telephone number is Lincoln 654. 
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Securing Best Brains for Industry 


Engineering needs young men of good quality to 
come forward in increasing numbers for technologica]| 
education. It may seem strange in an industrial country 
such as ours that a career in engineering is looked on 
by many as “something messy, something that nice 
young men ought not to get mixed up in,” to quote 
Lord Hives, chairman and managing director of Rolls 
Royce, Limited. Careers masters or headmasters can- 
not easily assess a boy’s possibilities as an engineer 
under the present system. Engineering is not taught 
in schools, and information about engineering as a 
career is not as easily obtainable in schools as it should 
be. Many pleas for more co-operation between the 
grammar and public schools and industry have been 
made lately, because it is evident that the best quality 
brains seek their careers in other directions. Lord 
Hives pointed to the high position in society that the 
Americans give to industry, and urged that we should 
continue to imitate it in this country. It is clear that 
this would be a step in the right direction if this coun- 
try’s engineering industry is to maintain its unique 
position in the world. Lord Hives was speaking at the 
opening of a new engineering extension at Nottingham 
University. 





Exhibition of Photography 


The Institute of British Photographers is holding a 
Coronation Exhibition at the R.B.A. Galléry, Suffolk 
Street, London, S.W.1, from April 23 to May 16 
(Monday to Thursday, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Friday and 
Saturday, 10 a.m. to 7 p.m.). There is a great diversity 
of subject matter and treatment, and a comprehensive 
display of industrial photographs, most of which give 
exceptional interest to an ordinary subject. No par- 
ticularly outstanding pictures of interest to foundrymen 
were remarked by our representative visiting the exhibi- 
tion, although there is a picture of castings which makes 
a pleasant design, and there are the usual quite im- 
pressive pictures of pouring, including a colour trans- 
parency of casting aluminium. Several pictures were 
shown of the dismantling of the South Bank Exhibition. 





Engineering Marine and Welding 
Exhibition 


This biennial show is again being held at Olympia 
from September 3 to 17. The foundry equipment in- 
dustry shows every four years, and is due to take space 
in 1955—the year of the international foundry congress 
in London. This year, however, there is a new section, 
the Chemical Plant Exhibition. Amongst the exhibitors 
are dozens of foundry concerns and it is always of real 
interest to foundrymen to see the products of their 
industry. In addition there are quite a number of sup- 
pliers to the industry. There is to be an official visit 
by the Institute of British Foundrymen. From a survey 
of the publicity matter issued, it is evident that there 
is much to make visits by foundrymen well worthwhile. 


Export Control Consolidation—The Board of 
Trade announces that all amendments to the Export of 
Goods (Control) Order, 1952, have now been incor- 
porated in a new consolidation Order. This Order, the 
Export of Goods (Control) (Consolidation) Order, 1953 
(S.I. 1953, No. 671) came into operation on April 27. 
and can be obtained from H.M. Stationery Office and 
branches, price 1s. 6d 
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New Foundry for Heavy Non-ferrous 
Castings 


By A. R. Parkes 


In many directions, design of foundries has made enormous strides since the war, and a person entering 
a new or re-built foundry may well be amazed at the progress wrought in ten years or so. Nowadays, 
it is commonplace to see really well-laid-out iron and steel foundries, for both jobbing and repetition 
working and some light-alloy foundries, too, are models of good-housekeeping. If there has been tardi- 
ness shown in the development of one branch of founding—heavy non-ferrous—much of it has been due 
possibly to reverence of the truly venerable and the belief that, particularly when engaged on jobbing 
work, this type of foundry was not amenable to much improvement by re-housing. It has been said 
that there is little to gain from the introduction of scientific control and flow-production methods, where 
the work put into making a brass or bronze casting is so often overshadowed by the high price of the 
raw material. Nevertheless, these ideas are dying, and in at least one case—that of the foundry of J. T. 
Price & Company, Limited, which will be described—old-fashioned notions are well and truly routed and 
the buildings and workmanship are to be classed amongst the finest anywhere. 





During the war, in 1941 to be precise, the business 
of J. T. Price & Company, Limited, brass and alu- 
minium founders, of Newcastle-under-Lyme, North 
Staffordshire, came into the control of the present 
principals, Mr. W. Sweetmore and Mr. A. H. 
Betteley. It was a modest concern, with small work- 
shops situated in almost the centre of the town, and 
there was no room for growth or for improvement 
of existing working conditions. Forthwith, they 
decided to husband their resources and, when cir- 
cumstances permitted, to branch out into what they 
pictured in their dreams would be an ideal foundry 
for their work. The chance came, the architects* and 
builders translated the dreams to reality, and the 
new foundry premises shown in Fig. 1 (and other 
illustrations) came into being for a first cast about 
18 months ago. A site of 2} acres was chosen just 


> Wood Goldstraw & Yorath, Tunstall, Stoke-on-Trent. 


outside Newcastle town, close to where a new trunk 
road is to be built and the present imposing build- 
ings were built, covering some 30,000 sq. ft. under 
one roof. By now, the interior has been fully de- 
veloped and already extensions are being envisaged. 


All this has come about, by not putting all the 
“eggs in one basket,” by making a vast range of 
non-ferrous castings of high quality, for a large 
number of different customers and different indus- 
tries. Twenty-five tons per week of castings are now 
produced, of alloys ranging from high-duty alumin- 
ium-bronze, manganese bronzes, gunmetals, phos- 
phor bronzes, lead-, nickel- and silicon-bronzes to 
aluminium alloys, chill-cast bar and proprietary 
heavy non-ferrous alloys. The weight range stretches 
up to 3 tons for copper-base alloys and | ton in alu- 
minium, but the majority come within the lifting 
capacity of one man. Many are intricate, both in 





Fic. 1—Exterior of Price’s New Foundry at Newcastle-under-Lyme, Staffs ; note the Imposing Frontage and 
attractive blending of Office and Workshop Buildings. 
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Fic. 2.—uround-fioor Layout of the New Foundry. 
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On the First-floor, a Patternshop is built over Stores 


and Loading Bays; General and Executives’ Offices over the Canteen and Kitchen; Ablution Rooms over 


the Boiler House and a Patternstore over the Sand-preparation Plant. 


Note the well-separated Metal 


Stores. 


moulding and coring, as the examples show. 
Promptitude and a sense of urgency have been 
chosen as the motto for inculcation throughout the 
works and, it is claimed, are well lived up to. 
Figs. 2 and 3 show a plan and general view of 
the whole foundry at ground-floor level and little 
elaboration in this text is required for foundrymen 
to appreciate the salient points. Immediately, the 
segregation of melting operations to the centre of 
the moulding bays (where fume spread is restricted 
by baffle sheets reaching to within 8 ft. of the floor) 
commends itself as a worthwhile feature, borrow- 
ing as it does what is best from the usual American 
brassfoundry layout and adapting it to the closer 
working of British jobbing founders. Some idea of 
the separation of melting from moulding may be 





Centre by the Melting Plant. 


gained from Fig. 4 which is taken from inside the 
melting part proper, looking out towards the chilled- 
stick casting bay. It will also be realized from the 
plan view (Fig. 2) how-conveniently to hand, yet 
well segregated, are the coke and ingot stores. 


Raw Materials and Melting 


All metal is bought in ingot form from reputable 
suppliers, to suit the various B.S.1400 and other 
relevant specifications. Scrap arising in the shop, 
too, is carefully sorted and returned to its proper 
bin each day in the metal stores. Over 100 tons of 
ingots are normally held in stock, a view of the 
ingot stores being shown in Fig. 5. Transport of 
metal to and from the stores was originally by 


Fic. 3.—General View inside the Foundry Bays. The Total Area is about 160 by 80 ft., divided across the 
In the Foreground is the Heavy Castings Bay. 
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trolley, but the site of the stores was changed and 
barrows are used at the moment. 


For charge make-up at the furnaces, four leading 
charge hands are responsible, one in each bay and 
these in turn are issued with metal by the store- 
keeper. Independent laboratory facilities are drawn 
on for checking raw materials and for analysis and 
physical testing of finished products—mainly, in the 
latter case, through the medium of cast-on test-bars. 
Similarly, for the moulding, one man is held re- 
sponsible in each section for the issuing of jobs and 
checking pattern quality and availability as well as 
that of other tackle. 


For melting, there are twenty-two 150-lb. capac- 
ity, forced-draught, coke-fired, pit furnaces and 
three large oil-fired tilters (one shown in Fig. 4) 
made by Waterhouse. There is much disappoint- 
ment in the shop about the poor life of crucibles, 
the position being so erratic that the firm has 
stopped keeping individual heat-life records for 
them. It is, however, intended to-tackle this and 
other problems of costing, now that the new works 
is settling down. Proprietary fluxes and de-gassers 
are used on all alloys where appropriate, and im- 
mersion temperature measurements are recorded for 
alloys where casting temperature is critical. 


Moulding 


Much of the moulding is highly-skilled bench or 
floor work, but four moulding machines (Adaptable) 
have been installed and these will be followed by 
others and additional mechanical aids as the foun- 
dry develops. Raw sands are Mansfield red and 
Swynnerton yellow and grey, together with the 
Southport variety mainly for cores, supplemented by 
some local river sand. A typical mixture is 170 Ib. 
sea sand, 10 Ib. red sand and 5 lb. cereal. Little or 


Fic. 4.—Impression gained by looking from the Melting Section, under the ‘ 
The *‘ Curtain,” 
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no oil binder is used in the core-sands, major 
reliance being placed on cereals. Quite a fair pro- 
portion of the work requires cores. 

Dry-sand moulds are left overnight in controlled- 
cycle stoves, (each with two bogies) running at 200 
to 250 deg. C. and furnished with recirculatory sys- 
tems. This equipment was built by Modern Fur- 
naces and Stoves Limited and has proved very satis- 
factory. Some of the largest iobs are contained in‘ 
box-parts 18 by 3 ft., up to 7 ft. square, the largest 
casting in this category made in gunmetal (a pump 
body) weighing 50 cwt. There is also a drawer- 
type stove for the smaller cores. Proprietary mould 
dressings are sometimes used for dry-sand work. 
Knocking-out is done manually on the casting site 
and a Royer is used to treat the backing sand. Fac- 
ing sand is milled in a separate plant and taken by 
barrow to the moulders. Here there is also a 
Fordath core-sand mixer. Feeding flux of the exo- 
thermic variety is used to assist in promoting 
soundness of difficult-to-feed alloys, such as alumi- 
nium-bronze and some gun-metal castings. In the 
“light” and “medium” sections of the foundry 
(see Fig. 2) there are 24 bench moulders and it is 
here the four Adaptable machines are placed. These 
sections cater for such a range of work as can be 
accommodated in box sizes from 10 to 30 in. square. 
Orders of the jobbing type are preferred to long 
runs, as, then, skilled moulding methods are brought 
into play and the interest in such work is maintained 
among the workpeople. The output of 25 tons 
weekly includes about 2 to 3 tons in aluminium 
alloys, 4 to 5 tons in small gunmetal and in alumi- 
nium-bronze castings, 10 to 15 tons of chill-cast 

sticks and the rest comprises heavy castings. Each 

moulder has a labourer to help him to pour his 
own moulds, and for knocking-out and repreparing 
backing sand. 





“Curtain” to the Chill-cast Bay. 


which effectively prevents fumes from spreading, reaches to within 8 ft. of the Concrete Floor. 
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Fic. 5.—View of Stacked Non-ferrous Ingots in Part of 
the Metal Stores; Each Batch is kept separate 
according to Specification and All Scrap arising in 
the Works is similarly treated. 


Chill-cast Stick 


So large is the proportion of chill-cast stick now 
produced by this firm, that a special part of the 
foundry has been set aside for its manufacture (Fig. 
6) and a proper stores (Fig. 7) is maintained. In 
the latter, SO tons or more are always in stock held 
in readiness for immediate dispatch to customers of 
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any one of up to 1,500 sizes in from 24- to 26-in. 
lengths and in diameters up to 10 in., cored or solid. 
The alloys used for this class of work are mainly 
straight phosphor-bronze and the leaded variety, 
with some gun-metal and a little brass making up 
the balance. The cast-iron chill moulds are ob- 
tained from T. Masters & Sons (Park Foundry) 
Company, Limited, of West Bromwich (who are 
specialists) and are machined locally. A proprietary 
chill-dressing is used, thereby realizing a good 
“life” and when failure of a chill does occur, it 
is usually from hardening on the working face and 
the incidence of a characteristic “ crazing.” 


Labour 


The total labour force at J. T. Price & Company, 
is about 100 and is split up into 10 floor moulders, 
25 on medium and light work, and 10 to 12 on 
chill casting. Of the rest, six are general labourers 
and the staff of 20 includes six girls. Much re- 
liance is placed on working in quite small teams 
under the various chargehands, themselves respon- 
sible to the works’ manager. All the moulders are 
paid on a time-piecework system at well above 
district rates. All the employees are local men and 
there is a fair number of boys coming along as 
learners. 


Dressing, Inspection and Despatch 


Small jobs are put through the dressing shop in 
boxes, but for others the means are suited to their 
size. For instance, the Spencer & Halstead barrel- 
type impellor type shot-blast plant is found ideally 
suited to the smaller work, but it will not accom- 
modate the larger jobs. There are two Coleman 
abrasive cut-off wheels, one being in continuous use 
for chill-cast material. When a 
truly flexible wheel is developed 
it should prove very useful, for 
much of this firm’s work could 
be well adapted to the flexible- 
shaft grinder at present in use. 
On infrequent occasions, and 
then only as an insurance against 
possible “leakers,” plastic im- 
pregnation of castings is resorted 
to, where the customer so 
desires. 

The despatch deck is well 
engineered for convenient load- 
ing and “Figs. 8 and 9 show 
some of the larger and more 
intricate jobs that have “ passed 
out” from this section. One is 
of a large bronze pump casing 
and impellor and the second, a 
pair of silicon-aluminium gear- 
case castings, the pair weighing 
about one ton. 


Fic. 6. — Casting of Chilled 
Phosphor-bronze. Cored Stick; 
the Cast-iron Moulds are Wedged 
into Collars for Casting. 
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Fic. 9.—Pair of Silicon-aluminium Gear-case Castings. 
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Fic. 10—View of the Well-appointed Canteen. Fic. 11.—Cloakroom and Washing Accommodation 
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New Foundry for Heavy Non-ferrous Castings 
Amenities 

In the new foundry layout, the directors have 
made adequate provision for the welfare of their 
employees. There is a well-appointed canteen (Fig. 
10) to seat up to 100, and now serving 50 main 
meals and numerous sandwich meals per day. The 
washing facilities are housed in a building (Fig. 11) 
having tiled walls. There is a heated cloakroom, 
two shower-baths, and three circular communal 
washbasins. Hot water and roller-towels are pro- 
vided. 

Ventilation in the shop is still being studied and 
finality has not yet been reached, though as already 
mentioned, the segregation of melting in the cen- 
tral, curtained-off enclosure was a wise move initi- 
ally. A large exhaust main, extracting fumes from 
over these furnaces, has not worked out too well— 
there is found to be too much heat radiation from 
the main itself! A canopy-covered station is re- 
served for degassing aluminium alloys in bulk, i.e., 
in a 3-ton capacity ladle, and this method keeps 
fumes from the rest of the shop. These sort of im- 
provements are continually going forward and as 
the works does much of its own steel fabrication 
(including the making of moulding-box parts) no 
delay takes place between the birth of an apparently 
feasible idea and its institution for trial purposes. 

Truly this installation has given the lie to the 
idea that non-ferrous jobbing foundries cannot 
align themselves with the sort of progress possible 
in other foundry spheres and the writer will feel 
he has done a little towards the emancipation of 
such foundries if this account leads to more general 
appreciation of the real possibilities of good house- 
keeping open to all brassfounders, irrespective of 
whether or not a new “ house” can be provided. 





Local Productivity Councils 


It was announced at the Midland Regional Board for 
Industry on April 21 that at the request of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, immediate steps are to be 
taken by the Board to establish at least 14 local pro- 
ductivity councils. They are to be set up to serve Bir- 
mingham, Coventry, Rugby, Leamington, Stoke and 
Stafford, Shrewsbury, Worcester, Hereford, -Kidder- 
minster, Warwick, Wolverhampton, Dudley, Wednes- 
bury and Darlaston, and Coalbrookdale areas. 

The councils will represent management, workers and 
outside bodies, their purpose being to increase efficiency 
in Midland factories. The Board’s district committees 
will, it is stated, convene the inaugural meetings, after 
which each council will be an independent body en- 
titled to ask help from the British Productivity Council. 
Among organizations to be invited to send repre- 
sentatives to inaugural meetings will be chambers of 
‘commerce, employers’ associations, trade unions, trade 
societies, professional and technical institutions and 
educational authorities. 


THE INDUSTRIAL WELFARE SOCIETY is arranging a 
one-day conference at the Royal Station Hotel, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, on May 5, at which five lectures will 
be given to local foremen. 
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British Industries Fair 


Over 1,000 Stands at Castle Bromwich 


Last Monday the British Industries Fair opened in 
its usual sections at Olympia and Earls Court (London) 
and Castle Bromwich (near Birmingham); it remains 
open until May 8. Of more than 2,000 exhibitors, there 
are 1,174 in the Birmingham section, representing 
engineering and heavy industry (including foundry) 
and hardware. Here, some 345,000 sq. ft. of space 
is occupied indoors and the size of the outdoor section 
is of increasing importance. 

Reports so far to hand from the three centres 
of the Fair suggest that full advantage is being taken 
by both home and overseas buyers to inspect this 
annual trade show and to see for themselves what new 
goods Britain has to offer to the world markets. 
Information is also forthcoming of substantial orders 
having been placed. The number of acceptances from 
Overseas buyers invited personally by the Board of 
Trade is greater, by about 35 per cent. than last year. 

Visitors from abroad have taken advantage of the 
travel concessions and facilities made by air lines, 
shipping companies, and railways, while the air link 
between London and Birmingham is also well employed, 
the journey taking one hour each way and the planes 
alighting at Castle Bromwich within 100 yds. of the 
main entrance. 


Main Groups 


The main groups at Castle Bromwich are:—Hard- 
ware,, ironmongery,- and brassfoundry; building and 
heating; electrical equipment; engineering, metals, 
transport, and gas. Under “foundry equipment,” 18 
exhibitors are listed in the voluminous exhibition 
catalogue, with a further 12 under “ foundry materials.” 
Over 50 firms are showing ferrous and 35 non-ferrous 
castings, though there is some _ overlapping. 
Undoubtedly, this year sand bonding receives emphasis 
from the foundry point of view, as there are a fair 
number of stands showing corebinders with not a few 
covering shell-moulding. All are quoted in the lists 
mentioned.- 

The exhibition hall is situated a few miles outside 
the city of Birmingham, and is served by railway and 
bus routes, services having been augmented for the 
duration of the B.I.F., with trains running from New 
Street station every few minutes at peak times. In 
Birmingham, too, a special accommodation officer deals 
with applications from both home and overseas buyers 
and exhibitors for accommodation. Such applications 
should be made direct to the British Industries Fair, 
95, New Street, Birmingham (telephone: Birmingham, 
MIDland 5021). 

The Duke of Edinburgh, accompanied by the Lord 
Mayor of Birmingham (Ald. W. T. Bowen) is touring 
the Castle Bromwich section of the fair to-day 
(Thursday). 


One foundry firm, which is showing for the first 
time at the Castle Bromwich section of the British 
Industries Fair, is Castings Limited (stand D.75t) oi 
Selborne Street, Walsall. The firm produces both white- 
heart and blackheart malleable castings to B.S. speci- 
fications 309/310. Not only castings, but the raw 
materials, laboratory control, instrumentation and 


pattern equipment which contribute towards making 
them are featured. The company claim a customer 
rejection rate of as low as 2.7 per 1,000. A weldable 
malleable cast iron which has been developed is also 
exhibited. An unorthodox announcement in the B.LF. 
catalogue entry for this firm consists of a personal 
signed by 


guarantee of their products 
directors. 
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Induction Stirrers for Molten-metal Baths 
By P. E. Hammarlund* 


Users and manufacturers of electric-arc melting furnaces were informed at a meeting and film show in 
London last month of modern developments in stirring molten steel, contained in such furnaces, by means 


of induced currents. 


The phenomenon has long been associated only with induction furnaces, but its 


effective application to arc-furnace melts is both novel and opportune. Means of speeding the reactions 
in metal baths have long been sought and effective stirring will be a major contribution towards solving 


the problem. 


Reduction of refining time and improvement of slag reactions are among the obvious 


advantages. 


In many processes of steelmaking, it is beneficial 
to introduce some form of stirring of the melt. 
There are various reasons for this, e.g., need for 
thorough contact between the molten components, 
thorough mixing in the shortest possible time, 
equalization of alloy concentration and temperature 
distribution in the melt. Many and varied attempts 
have been made to solve the problem. In the 
U.S.A., trials have been made with a ceramic-coated 
stirring rod manipulated by a charging machine. 
Rabbling has been long employed, while, on the 
Continent, the Perrin process, the Rohn induction 
furnace and the dual frequency induction furnace 
(invented by Dr. Ludvig Dreyfus of the A.S.E.A. 
company in Sweden) have also been used as a 
means of getting the slag and the metal thoroughly 
mixed. 


In Sweden, the problem of introducing electro- 
dynamical means of stirring the metal in the bath 
was taken up for study by Dr. Dreyfus in 1936. 
The problem then was to produce a stirring effect 
in a hot-metal mixer, but although the electrical 
stirrer proposed for this particular purpose was not 
actually built, it became the forerunner of a stirrer 
applied to a 15-ton electric-arc furnace in 1939, and 
this formed the prototype. To-day, six induction 
stirrers have been installed in Sweden and one in 
America; others are being installed in Spain, 
France and Belgium in the near future. Technical 
features of the A.S.E.A. induction stirrer have 
already been published.” *: * * 


Flow Pattern 


It is rather surprising to find that there is so little 
inherent bath motion in arc furnaces. On first 
thoughts, one would expect great forces to act on 
the melt arising from the high alternating current 
of the arcs, because the basis for practically all 
electric motors, namely currents in magnetic fields, 
exists also in arc furnaces. It can be shown, how- 
ever (as was done by Dr. Dreyfus), that the cur- 
rents and the magnetic fields in arc furnaces com- 
bine in such a way that the stirring effect is negli- 
gible from a practical point of view in contrast to 
such electrical furnaces as high-frequency induc- 
tion furnaces and similar ones where it may often 
be a problem of avoiding too forceful a motion in 





*The Author is manager of the furnace department of the 
Swedish A.S.E.A. concern. 





the melt. It is possible to achieve motion in the 
melt of an electric arc furnace in several different 
ways, but the practical and useful ways are few. 
Dr. Dreyfus’s proposal to use a travelling magnetic 
field in accordance with the induction motor prin- 
ciple has proved to be successful if so applied that 
the bottom layers of the melt are accelerated along 
the bottom of the furnace and made to flow up- 
wards and sidewards at the end of their linear path, 
thus returning to the starting point in very wide 
eddies enclosing large surfaces. The flow pattern 
is indicated in Fig. 1 and the coil arrangement to 
achieve this is a two-phase winding fed by very-low- 
frequency a.c. currents (Fig. 2). The travelling field 
can also be produced by means of moving d.c. 
magnets, but it is then of importance that they be 
so arranged that the field motion is as close as 
possible to that achieved by a multiphase winding 
in order to obtain satisfactory stirring. This latter 
way, with various arrangements of moving d.c. 
poles under the furnace, was investigated at an 
early stage during the development of the stirrer in 
Sweden but it was found much more practical and 
useful to use a static winding which, in fact, was 
identical with a part of a huge induction motor 
stator, the melt itself being the rotor. 


The stirrer producing the travelling magnetic 
field should be placed as close to the melt as 
possible for high efficiency. It is obvious that some 
robust protection must exist between the hot metal 





Fic. 1.—Flow along the Furnace Bottom obtained 
with Multiphase Coil (A—Mixing Zone). 
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Fic. 2.—Two-phase Induction Stirrer for a 30-ton Arc Furnace. 


and the field-producing members. The practical 
approach to this was to equip the furnace with a 
bottom of non-magnetic material, and it is a design 
problem to choose the frequency so that it is suffi- 
ciently low to avoid excessive eddy current losses 
in the bottom plate, but at the same time suffici- 
ently high to ensure that the motive forces 
generated in the bottom layers of the melt are able 
to stir the melt thoroughly in a short space of 
time. 


Stirring Forces 


A certain amount of practical experience has 
already been gained as to the amount of stirring 
force that the stirrer should be designed for, but 
there is no doubt room for more investigation on 
this particular feature. It is here that the opinions 
of the users of stirrers will be most valuable, 
although it has been found that the stirrers so far 
in use in various steel works have produced a satis- 
factory stirring effect. Apart from the electrical 
design of the stirrer, the thickness of the bottom 
lining of the furnace has great influence on the 
Stirring forces, which decrease rapidly with in- 
creased distance from the stirrer, so the bottom 
lining should not be made too thick. Practical 
values of lining thickness for which the stirrers are 
designed range from some 20 in. for small furnaces 
up to some 3 ft. for large furnaces. The forces die 
down to practically zero value in the upper layers 
of the melt which fact is beneficial for an efficient 
flow. It should be mentioned in this connection 
that one of the beneficial features of this kind 
of stirring is the way the slag on the surface of the 
melt can be made to collect where it is wanted for 
easy deslagging. Fig. 3 shows the flow pattern in 
the bath when the travelling field has been reversed 
as compared with that of Fig. 1. It is a simple 
matter to change the direction of the stirring at 
any time by a simple switching arrangement, even 
when the furnace is in use. : 


Construction of Stirrer 


The magnetic yoke of the stirrer is built up of 
laminated steel, for example, 1 in. gauge, bladed 
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in the same way as in an induc. 
tion motor. Wide and deep slots 
house the heavy conductors 
which form the winding. Cool- 
ing can be provided in different 
ways, the most efficient means 
being achieved using hollow 
copper conductors through which 
cooling water flows. Air cooling 
by forced air draught has also 
sometimes been _ employed. 
Generally the stirrers are sus- 
pended directly from the furnace 
casing with a space between the 
upper surface of the stirrer and 
the bottom of the furnace which 
is of the order of 1 in. 


A few words should be added 
here about the hazards of 
placing a piec of equipment of this kind under. 
neath a furnace containing many tons of molten 
steel. First of all it should be stated that it 
is not altogether correct to use the word hazard 
in this connection. Experience has shown that 
a break-through of the bottom of an arc 
furnace occurs very seldom indeed, and, in fact, 
nowadays, it is possible to have devices in- 
stalled which continuously tell the operator the 
condition of the bottom lining. All furnaces with 
stirrers have been equipped with temperature indi- 
cating elements placed under the bottom of the 
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Fic. 3.—Flow in Bath during Slagging (A—Mixing 
Zone; B—Two-phase Electric Stirrer; C—Flow at 


Bath Surface. 
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furnace and arranged so that an alarm and indica- 
tion is given when the temperature at any one spot 
exceeds a certain preset value. The operator then 
knows that the lining at that particular spot needs 
repairing before the next charge. However, if by 
accident the hot melt should come out on top of 
the stirrer this melt can be made to flow oft by 
tilting the furnace (and therewith the stirrer). The 
stirrer itself is protected by a refractory coating on 
the top of the same character as that used in 
foundries. 

As already mentioned, the bottom of the furnace 
has to be made of non-magnetic material, prefer- 
ably chromium/nickel steel (18/8) or other types of 
steel with certain specified values of permeability 
and resistivity. The bottom thickness should not be 
too great, 1 in. or so is an acceptable value. 
It has been found practical in large furnaces to 
make the bottom of strips of butt-welded non- 
magnetic material. Fig. 4 shows a non-magnetic 
bottom for a 30-ton arc furnace under manufac- 
ture. The joint to be welded can be seen in the 
middle. Care must be taken when welding so that 
the non-magnetic properties are not destroyed. 

The low-frequency currents in the stirrer are pro- 
duced by a motor-generator set consisting either of 
two single-phase generators or of one two-phase 
generator driven by an induction motor. The 
power consumption is low. As an example, a 
stirrer for a 30-ton arc furnace (16 ft. inner shell 
diameter) consumes about 115 kw. at a power 
factor of 0.5. The magnetic field does not have 
any noteworthy heating effect on the melt. The 
total power consumption, including cooling equip- 
ment and exciter, is some 180 kw. It might also 
be of interest to mention that a standard stirrer for 
a 30-ton furnace weighs about 10 metric tons. A 
stirrer of this type is shown in Fig. 5. The fixing 
arrangement can be seen on the short end of the 
stirrer. In addition to pushbuttons for starting and 


stopping the motor-generator set and the stirrer, 
contains the reversing push- 
equipment for the 


the control 
buttons, 


panel 
temperature-control 
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Fic. 4.—Non-magnetic Furnace Bottom fora 
30-ton Arc Furnace. 
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Fic. 5.—Water-cooled Induction Stirrer to be 
Used under a 30-ton Arc Furnace. 


furnace bottom and instruments for current, volt- 
age, etc. Controls are interlocked so that the 
equipment can be operated by labour unskilled 
electrically. 

Operating Costs 

Before describing any of the results gained with 
stirrers in actual service, a rough indication can be 
given of the operating costs for a stirrer installa- 
tion. Such a calculation can, of course, only be 
made in a tentative way as conditions vary much. 
Such savings as result from the better yield of 
alloy materials, reliable analysis, easy and im- 
proved deslagging, the lessened amount of slag 
inclusions, etc., although fluctuating with the melt- 
ing procedure and other local conditions, constitute 
by far the greater part of the gain. In the brief 
review of costs given below only such savings as 
result from a reduced refining time for the melt are 
taken into consideration. 

When considering costs, from figures claimed by 
A.S.E.A., it may be estimated that the total cost 
of stirring a 30-ton furnace by this means is of the 
order of 3s. 6d. per ton—this is derived from 
capital costs of, say, 2s. 3d. per ton, assuming the 
amortization of the equipment at £5,000 p.a.; 
power costs of Is. per ton, with other charges, such 
as water, etc., at 3d. per ton. Against this, the firm 
claims savings in power by reduction of refining 
time, and electrode savings, to be worth 5s. 5d. per 
ton. This would give a net saving of Is. 4d. per 
ton of steel produced using this technique, and in 
addition, production would be increased. 


Metallurgical Benefits 


Metallurgical advantages of the stirrer have been 
reported earlier in some detail by F. Nilsson and 
S. Fornander.’:* The advantages claimed fall into 
three groups, of which the first and last have 
already been touched upon above. The groups 
are :— 

(a) Economical.—Saving of time and increase of 
output, also to some extent a reduction of the 
prime costs of raw materials. 

(b) Metallurgical—Improvement in the quality 
and cleanliness of the steel; quick homogeneity of 
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the melt and a closer approach to equilibrium con- 
ditions; reliable composition. 

(c) Operational—Much improved slagging condi- 
tions and reliable temperature control; rapid 
sampling. 

In the melting-down period, one should not ex- 
pect any great change, for a set amount of 
energy is required to melt the steel and, by com- 
parison, the power used by the stirrer is small. 
The stirrer is, of course, intended to circulate liquid 
and only begins to have an influence when a molten 
pool forms on the furnace bottom. In the oxida- 
tion period, the metal has the assistance of the 
decarburizing boil which is a most efficient form of 
stirring. When, for some reason, the boil stops, 
the stirrer undertakes the agitation of the bath and 
it has been noticed on some occasions that this may 
be the means of restarting the boil. The rate of 
decarburizing is much accelerated by stirring at 
this time when it would otherwise be at its lowest. 
It has, furthermore, been shown that it is possible 
to obtain steels with a very low carbon content 
simultaneously with a low oxygen content. This 
has previously been a matter of compromise within 
fairly well-defined limits. 


Refining Period 

It is in the refining period that the effect of the 
stirrer is particularly marked. Due to the agita- 
tion of the melt there is a much more intimate 
contact between the slag and the metal. The active 
contact area is greatly increased and the chemical 
reactions proceed towards their equilibrium points 
more quickly. 

Lowering of the oxygen content is much acceler- 
ated and more complete; in fact it has been found 
possible to make steels with a lower oxygen content 
than ever before (as little as 0.0005 per cent.). The 
time saved is from 30 to 40 min. and occasionally 
up to one hour. 

Lowering of the sulphur content is also accom- 
plished in less time. A saving of 20 to 30 min. is 
usual and as much as an hour has been saved in 
special cases. 

Lowering of the phosphorus content.—This pro- 
cess also is considerably speeded up and taken 
further towards completion. It is made possible by 
the increase in basicity of the slag which also has a 
lower FeO content. 

Production is increased.—Not only does the stir- 
ring shorten the total time of the melt by some 10 
to 20 per cent., but it so increases the effective 
surface area of the bath that it now becomes pos- 
sible to use a deeper bath and to take a larger 
charge with each melt. The total advantages so 
gained at one furnace amounted to a vroduction 
increase of 20 per cent. per annum. This gain is 
particularly imnortant where arc furnaces are 
taking hot charges for refining only, as the pro- 
portional imvrovement can then be much greater. 

Onalitv of the steel—tThe effect of the stirring 
is also to produce a homogeneous, clean steel, free 
from porosity and inclusions. Such a steel natur- 
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ally has better physical properties. The advantage 
is marked in furnaces engaged on the production of 
high-quality steels. Although more investigation js 
needed on this point, reported results so tar have 
been positive. In one case, for example, with a 
steel containing 0.25 per cent. C, 1 per cent. Cr, and 
0.25 per cent. Mo, the number of inclusions per 
surface unit at “ step-down turning tests ” was only 
a third of the number found in steel made without 
the aid of the induction stirrer. 

Better yield of alloys such as chromium, nickel, 
tungsten, etc., has been claimed. One of the 
reasons for this might be that the analysis at 
sampling is so much more reliable due to the homo- 
genization of the melt by the stirring that it is 
possible to have no lower margin of safety for the 
achievement of a specified alloy percentage. This 
increased reliability in sampling is claimed by one 
steel works producing alloy steel to be the main 
advantage of the stirrer. Another steel works using 
the oxygen lance for making stainless steel claims 
that the stirrer is a useful factor in the success of the 
method, particularly for recovering the oxidized 
chromium. 


Slagging 

The stirring effect is arranged to create a flow of 
surface metal towards the slagging point. The slag 
is thus carried towards the door or tapping spout 
as required, and pushed out, while the hot metal 
scours the furnace walls where an operator could 
not reach conveniently with a rabble. The work 
is done by the movement of the metal itself and 
operators are glad to work on furnaces provided 
with this type of equipment (they are quick to 
report the fact if, for any reason, the stirrer is shut 
off). The ease of slagging is a help, especially in 
those processes which require more than two slags, 
and it also makes it possible to handle the large 
volumes of slag associated with the dephosphoriza- 
tion of low-grade scrap. One furnace which pre- 
viously used 50 per cent. low-grade scrap has, since 
being fitted with a stirrer, turned over to 100 per 
cent. cheap scrap with a saving in costs and better 
quality of steel produced. 


Furnace Operation 


Because of the quick homogeneity produced by 
the stirring, it is a simple matter to sample 
the melt. The time required for sampling is re- 
duced by five or ten minutes and in some cases 
even more. The check analyses are more reliable 
as representing the whole of the metal. In the 
making of alloy steel, it has been shown that the 
alloying materials spread themselves evenly to all 
parts of the bath within a very short time of their 
addition. Further, temperature equalization in the 
bath is attained quickly, making temverature con- 
trol easier and eliminating local overheating, which 
prohably reduces the quantity of burnt iron that is 
carried away by the slag. 

It will be of interest to mention in this connec: 
tion that a stirrer is in process of manufacture for 
a 150-ton arc furnace with an inner shell diameter 
of 24 ft. which mainly will produce ordinary carbon 
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steel, the purposes of the stirrer being tempera- 
ture equalization, homogeneous analysis and easier 
slagging, as these factors are real problems in such 
a huge furnace. 

It is of importance that the furnace bottom 
should be kept clean. The influence of the mag- 
netic field produced by the stirrer depends upon 
the thickness of the bottom which should be as 
small as is convenient. The scouring effect of the 
metal does, to a certain extent, help to keep the 
bottom clean. It ought to be mentioned here, how- 
ever, that it has not been observed whether the 
stirring increases the life of the lining or not. 


Future Possibilities 


The future possibilities of this equipment are 
difficult to assess, but it seems reasonable to assume 
that it may equally well be applied to the open- 
hearth furnace, particularly where large outputs are 
required and refining is difficult. In many instances, 
mixers could be equipped with stirrers. The same 
principles apply in the production of ferro-alloys 
and the stirrer is capable of producing an appro- 
priate stirring effect. In many other types of melt- 
ing furnace the same is true. At present, however, 
these applications have not been tried out and their 
possibilities are just suggested. 
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ae of Metal Goods 


From April 27, the export of some gcpper and iron 
and steel goods to any destination other than China, 
Hong Kong, Macao or Tibet under Open General 
Licence, is permitted if the value of the goods exceeds 
the value of the copper, copper alloy, iron or steel 
content, calculated at the rate of £380 per ton for 
copper, £250 per ton for alloys mainly of copper, and 
£30 per ton for iron and steel. These licences apply to 
goods specified in Group 6(2) of the First Schedule to 
a of Goods (Control) (Consolidation) Order, 
1953. 

Under similar previous licences, which are revoked, 
the values were £430 per ton for copper, £350 per ton 
for alloys mainly of copper, and £40 per ton for iron 
and steel. The reduction in the minimum values have 
been made in order to facilitate the export of certain 
ranges of copper, copper-alloy and iron and _ steel 
manufactures. Enquiries regarding the open general 
licences referred to in the first paragraph should be 
made to Export Licensing Branch, Beard of Trade, 
Atlantic House, Holborn. Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 
(Telephone: CITy 5733.) 





UNDER AN AGREEMENT providing for an exchange of 
goods worth £30,000,000 sterling in each direction, 
Pakistan has agreed to issue for Japan single country 
import licences of £1,500,000 for iron, steel, and other 
metals and £6,000,000 for capital goods and machinery. 
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British Non-Ferrous Metals 
Research Association 


At the thirty-third ordinary general meeting of the 
Association, held at the Savoy Hotel, London, W.C.2, 
on April 22, the Chairman of the Council, Lt.-Col. the 
Hon. R. M. Preston, D.sS.o., in the course of his 
address, made the tollowing references cf interest to 
the foundry industry. 

“In a few days’ time we shall be taking leave of our 
chief liaison officer, Mr. W. L. Hall, who is taking up 
a post with a member company. He has been with us 
since 1938, successively as investigator, as a member 
of the liaison departrient, and since 1947 as chief officer 
of the Department. He has served the Association well 
and he takes with him the good wishes of his colleagues 
for his new career. We are glad to welcome as his 
successor Mr. E. C. Mantle, who has been a member 
of the liaison department since 1946 and is well known 
to many of you. 

“ The drive for higher productivity which has been 
much discussed of late falls closely in line with the 
work of the Association, particularly that of the liaison 
department. Nearly all our efforts directed for 
example towards better and sounder castings, new and 
improved materials, more rapid methods of analysis 
and so on, aim ultimately at economics in time or 
material. During the past year we took part in a 
Brassfoundry Productivity Conference which arose 
out of the visit of a British Productivity Team in the 
United States. Three papers at the conference were 
from members of the staff. including one who had 
been on the American tour.” 

In the annual Report there was a further reference 
to foundry practice under “Review, of Research 
Progress.” It stated: 

“The study of methods of inhibiting the reaction 
between water-vapour and certain aluminium-mag- 
nesium alloys when they are cast into sand moulds has 
now been concluded, the work completed during the 
year having revealed no means of improvement on the 
reasonably satisfactory methods of inhibition developed 
earlier in the research.” 





National Federation of Iron and Steel 
Merchants 


At the annual general meeting of the National 
Federation of Iron and Steel Merchants held recently 
a Report was presented which stated that a most im- 
portant development during the year had been the 
ratification of the Schuman Plan and the setting up of 
the European Coal and Steel Community. This meant 
that as from May 1 there would be one open market 
for steel for the six countries adhering to the Schuman 
Plan, namely, France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
Italy and Luxemburg. It might be that this develop- 
ment would have far-reaching consequences, and the 
pesition would be closely watched in the interests of 
merchants in this country. 

As a result of an approach to the Ministry of Supply, 
it was understood that although a British delegation 
had been appointed to the High Authority of the Com- 
munity, it was not intended to be a large and fully- 
representative delegation at that stage, but the Minister 
would hope tc consult with the Federation in the event 
of any questions arising in connection with merchant- 
ing matters. The Federation would continue to main- 
tain contact with the merchants in the Schuman Plan 
countries through the International Federation of Steel, 
Tubes and Metal Merchants. 
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Notes from the Branches 


London—East Anglian Section 


The February meeting of the East Anglian section 
of the Institute of British Foundrymen took place at 
the Central Library, Ipswich, when the Institute’s sub- 
committee T.S.35’s tilm “Flow of Metal” was pre- 
sented by Mr. R. W. Ruddle, one of the original mem- 
bers of the sub-committee. Mr. R. J. Hart, president 
of the section, introducing Mr. Ruddle, said the sub- 
committee work represented one of the many services 
offered to members by the Technical Council of the 
Institute. After the film was shown, Mr. Hart re- 
marked that the film demonstrated the need for con- 
siderable thought when laying out patterns for produc- 
tion, if wasters caused by faulty gating were to be 
eliminated. A lengthy and lively discussion followed, 
many members asking questions. At the close of the 
meeting, a vote of thanks to Mr. Ruddle was proposed 
by.Mr. Wincer. 

The March meeting of the section took place on 
March 17. when Mr. J. Fallows, of the Polygram Cast- 
ing Company, Limited, presented a paper entitled, 
“Past, Present and Future Developments of Shell 
Moulding.” He was introduced by Mr. R. J. Hart, 
president, who said that Mr. Fallows had had large ex- 
perience of the shell-moulding process, as a director of 
his firm. 

The discussion on this occasion was opened by Mr. 
Bootu, who asked if the springs of the lifting pins were 
inclined to lose their temper after a given period in 
work; if a water-cooled rim was used on the dump-box; 
whether or not shells tended to warp; and lastly, what 
type of sand was used for shell moulding. 

Mr. FALLows replied that the springs of the lifting 
pins do tend to lose their temper in use, and it was 
more economical to buy cheap springs and replace them 
often; no use was made of water-cooling on the dump- 
box. Under certain circumstances, there could be 
some shell distortion, particularly at the joint when 
shells were unsupported. In answer to the last ques- 
tion, numerous suitable sands were available in this 
country for operation of the process. 

Mr. Lock asked if the rapid cooling of thin sections 
did not lead to chilling. 

Mr. FALLows, in reply, said that generally, there 
was a retarded cooling effect in shell moulds, but that 
the chilling action of water in the sand was eliminated, 
and also a very high permeability existed to allow 
excess gas rapidly to diffuse through the mould. 
Mr. Cates asked what the cost of shell moulding was 
likely to be in comparison with the normal moulding 
techniques. 

Mr. FALLows replied that hand moulding of shells 
was cheaper than a bench-moulded equivalent, using 
normal moulding techniques. and that prices were 
generally on the way down, and compared very favour- 
ably. Another point in favour of shell moulds was 


their phenomenal store life, due to lack of affinity for 
water. 


Patterns 


Mr. BRIDGER wanted to know if there was any diffi- 
culty in manufacture of patterns for this type of work, 
whether a methods department was necessary, and what 
means were used for risering and gating. 

Mr. FALLowsS said that there was no difficulty in 
manufacturing patterns for shell moulding; methods de- 
partments were not essential and risering and gating 
were rather different from those of conventional foun- 
dry practice. 

The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to Mr. 
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Fallows proposed by Mr. TayLor, who said it was a 
privilege to hear such an informative and competent 
lecturer deal with a subject with which he was fully 
conversant. It was obvious that tremendous progress 
had been mad2 with this method of moulding since 
Croning’s timey and Mr. Fallows was to be congratu- 
lated on pioneering shell-moulding in this country. Mr. 
Taylor also said that to his mind, the process had a 
remarkable versatility, and the interest with which it 
was being received in this country was shown in the 
animated discussion which had taken place that even- 
ing. Mr. Lock, seconding the vote of thanks, said he 
thought the process inaugurated a new era. 


Wales and Monmouth—West Wales 
Section 


The West Wales section of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen arranged a works visit to the Machynis 
Foundry, Llanelly, of Richard Thomas & Baldwins, 
Limited. Members from all parts of Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire took part and the total number exceeded a 
hundred. Accompanying the Cardiff group was Mr. 
T. Makemson, secretary of the Institute. 

Mr. Dimmock, general manager, welcomed the 
visitors on arrival, who were headed by Mr. Raymond 
Jones and Mr. C. G. Jenkins, section president and 
secretary. Under the care of competent guides, groups 
toured the works, comprising steel foundry, roll 
foundry, non-ferrous foundry, fettling shop and 
machine shops. The melting plant was also visited. 
This included cupolas, side-blown converters for steel 
production, reverberatory furnaces for roll casting, and 
Sklenar furnaces in the non-ferrous foundry. The dust- 
extraction plant in the fettling shop attracted some 
attention. 

Subsequently the party was entertained to tea in the 
modern canteen. Proposing a vote of thanks to the 
Company, Mr. Makemson referred to their broad-minded 
attitude in inviting members of the Institute to view 
their new factory and displaying all that had been 
accomplished, rather than hiding their light under a 
bushel. It was his first official visit to the West Wales 
section and he realized the difficulties of catering for 
such a scattered area. He was sure, however, that 
attendance at Institute meetings would be an advantage 
to all who made the effort. Progress came from 
exchange of ideas and Institute meetings were ideal 
gatherings for that purpose. This present meeting was 
an indication of the interest that Institute members 
had in their industry. 

Mr. R. H. Dimmock, acknowledging the vote of 
thanks on behalf of the company, said that Richard 
Thomas & Baldwins had always welcomed visitors to 
their works. He was pleased to see such a number 
of foundrymen present and hoped they had derived 
some pieasure in going around the various departments. 

Mr. John Hird then presented the Report of Sub- 
committee T.S. 35 on “Flow of Metal,” illustrated 
with film and lantern slides. Following an interesting 
discussion, during which Mr. Hird dealt with questions 
satisfactorily, a hearty vote of thanks, proposed by 
Mr. Ivor Rees and seconded by Mr. Gwilym Rees, 
was accorded with acclamation. 


GEOLOGISTS HAD PROVED DEPOSITS of 568,000,000 
tons of high-grade ore in a new area on the north-east 
coast of Ungava, Quebec, where an iron-ore mining 
and processing project is to be undertaken by Feni- 
more Iron Mines, said Mr. Duplessis, the Provincial 
Premier, last week. The project will cost about 


$68,000,000 (£24,550,000). 
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National Brassfoundry Association 
Abstract from the Annual Report 


At the annual general meeting of the National Brassfoundry Association held in Birmingham recently, 
the Report for the year ending December 31, 1952, was presented, from which the following has been 
abstracted :— 


Metals Orders—Prohibited Manufactures 


The grave concern, expressed last year, as to 
the damaging effect on this industry of the Orders 
prohibiting certain manufactures in zinc, copper, 
and their alloys has been proved only too well 
founded. The Council is happy and relieved to 
report, therefore, that its unceasing pressure for 
the ending of these Orders has now borne fruit. 
It must be said, however, that the cancellation was 
not made until long after it was obvious that the 
supply position was vastly improved, and it is 
considered that the announcement was overdue by 
several months. This was attributed to the neces- 
sity for consultation with the Office for European 
Economic Recovery. During this period, the 
Council was aware of much competition from the 
Continent, prohibited articles being imported into 
the domestic market. If international co-operation 
is to mean such considerable delay in reaching 
agreement, whereby foreign manufacturers are 
given unfair advantages over the British, a case 
would appear to be made out for this country to 
resume control over its own affairs. 

The Orders prohibiting the use of nickel for a 
variety of purposes remain. The Council accept 
that nickel is in short supply, but it is concerned 
that this is the only reliable protective base for 
plating and, particularly in the case of zinc-based 
goods. Not to use it is bound to lead to rapid 
deterioration and wastage of metal. At least, the 
Council would ask the Government, .in fairness to 
honourable concerns, to ensure that the Orders are 
carried out—or to withdraw them—and it adds the 
plea that withdrawal should not lag far behind the 
time when the supply position eases. 


New Offices 


The outstanding domestic news of the year is the 
fact that, after some ten years of searching the 
Association now has solved the problem of office 
accommodation. With the kindly help of the Cal- 
thorpe Estates Office, the Association was offered a 
house at 4, Calthorpe Road, Five Ways, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham, which, although in a very bad state 
of repair, seemed eminently suitable for its pur- 
pose. Accordingly the Council has entered into a 
lease for seven years, renewable for a further four- 
teen years and for as long thereafter as is desired, 
subject to plans for redevelopment for the area 
(which it is thought are remote of accomplishment). 
It has been found necessary to spend a consider- 
able sum on the new offices, which needed a new 
roof, and renewal of plastering, electric wiring, 
plumbing, gas-piping and some flooring, and com- 
plete decoration. Approximately half of this ex- 
pense has been recovered from the landlords. As a 


result, the Association at last has offices of which 
it may well be proud, and worthy of its importance 
and standing. The offices were opened informally 
with a “ house-warming” party at which the presi- 
dent and vice-president welcomed members who 
expressed considerable satisfaction with the excel- 
lent office accommodation and the manner in which 
the work had been done. 


Membership 


As always happens during a period of decline in 
trade, the membership of the Association has been 
slightly reduced, although the Council take the 
opportunity of acknowledging the loyalty which 
has sustained the Association’s strength. It is good 
to know that members are becoming so well aware 
that membership is their finest defence against bad 
trading practices. New members were:—Samuel 
Gratrix, Limited, Manchester; Arthur Raybould, 
Limited; and Edwin Showell & Sons, Limited 
(transfer to full membership from the export group 
section). The total membership is now 227. 


Exports 


Members have faced many difficulties in the 
export field following import restrictions in many 
markets and notably within the British Common- 
wealth. Yet it is difficult to see how other coun- 
tries can be expected to import from this country 
at a time when our own Government is severely 
restricting imports. Although the British Industries 
Fair was attended by fewer overseas visitors than 
for many years, there have been numerous en- 
quiries passed to members through the Association. 
The Association’s secretary remains a member of 
the National Council of the Institute of Export. 

Applications were made in South Africa for in- 
creases of tariffs against imported builders’ and 
cabinet hardware. The Association submitted a 
strong case in opposition, pointing out that local 
manufacturers already enjoy‘the considerable pro- 
tection afforded to them by import restrictions, 
apart from the extra cost on imports involved 
through carriage, etc. At the time of writing, the 
outcome is not known. An application was also 
made in South Africa at the end of the year for 
increased tariffs against plumbers’ brassfoundry; 
again, the Association has prepared a strong case in 
opposition. 


Home Trade 
Home trade has not developed during the year 
under review on as wide a scale as was expected, 
notwithstanding the very welcome expansion of the 
housing programme. This may be due to a con- 
current lessening of the number of buildings of 
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other types, especially public buildings which nor- 
mally use better-class fittings. : 

Another cause is undoubtedly the ban on the 
use of copper- and zinc-base metal for a wide 
range of building components, which has given a 
great fillip to competing materials. The Council is 
confident, however, that trade will recover from 
this difficulty, since brass and bronze are unsur- 
passed in finish, durability and quality. 

It is also probably true that the trade has, in 
common with others, felt the effect of the restric- 
tions placed on credit and bank loans, which has 
been so necessary to restore the national balance of 
payments. The immediate outcome of this has 
undoubtedly resulted in the withholding of orders, 
greatly reduced stocks on distributors’ shelves and 
even, occasionally, attempts to return goods for 
credit. Indeed, some merchants have attempted 
practices that could, if allowed to continue un- 
checked, be most detrimental to the industry. It is 
the merchants’ function to carry stocks, yet some, 
although certainly not all of them, have been 
increasingly ordering in very small quantities or 
sending labels for forwarding goods direct to their 
customers. By agreements directed to put an end 
to these and similar malpractices, and with the tra- 
ditional co-operation and goodwill of our friends 
in the distributive trades, it is hoped that develop- 
ments that are inimical to the interests of both sides 
of the industry will be terminated speedily. 


Foundry Industry 

The Council has watched with interest the pro- 
posals for nationalization of the iron and steel 
industries by the late Government and the amended 
proposals by the present Government, directed at 
exercising no small degree of control over these 
industries and their foundries. The Association’s 
interest is natural, having regard to the ever-present 
possibility that what could be applied to one 
section of the foundry industry could quite easily 
be extended to the others. Having this very real 
danger in view, it is more than ever clear that the 
trade should build for itself a very strong and repre- 
sentative Association and for that reason alone the 
secession of firms from membership is deeply to be 
regretted, as well as the absence of so many other 
firms from membership of any trade organization. 


Taxation 


Gratitude is expressed to Mr. Martin Lindsay 
and other Members of Parliament who pressed for 
and secured substantial modifications in Treasury 
rulings governing purchase tax, notably in respect 
of coronation souvenirs. The Association’s files 
on this subject grow larger every year, due to the 
almost capricious decisions which emerge, and 
there is ample proof that it is a sound policy to be 
undeterred by rejections of applications, no matter 
how emphatically they are expressed, since, if the 
application is reasonable and logical, the Associa- 
tion owes it to its members to pursue the matter 
irrespective of discouragements, until success is 
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achieved. The Association has continued to add 
representations to those of other organizations, in 
urging the Government to make administrative 
economies and so to give relief from the burden of 
taxation. In particular, it has urged consideration 
of the disastrous effect of death duties on family 
businesses, such as constitute so high a percentage 
of the membership. The Association has also 
supported the Federation of British Industries, the 
National Union of Manufacturers and like bodies 
in their representations against the heavy taxation 
of profits, which are such a grievous handicap to 
the expansion of trade. 


Productivity Conference 


The Association supported a conference at Har. 
rogate, organized by the Association of Bronze and 
Brass Founders, aimed at the full implementation 
of the work of the Productivity Team. The vice- 
president took the chair at certain sessions and 
some thirty members were present. All expressed 
the view that the conference was extremely valu- 
able, and the publication of the conference report 
in February has added a valuable source of know- 
ledge to the trade’s bookshelves. 


Congratulations 


Congratulations are made to the president, Mr. 
George Gummer, who celebrated his fiftieth year, 
and his brother, Mr. W. H. Gummer, his fifty- 
second year in the service of the family concern of 
Gummers, Limited, which was founded seventy-five 
years ago. 

The Association also expresses thanks to members 
serving on a great number of committees of the 
British Standards Institution. Their services to the 
industry are insufficiently well known. Some concern 
should be expressed at the increasing influence of 
officials from Government departments on the 
work of the B.S.I. The only means of averting this 
and of ensuring the supremacy of the opinions of 
those with practical knowledge of their industries, 
is for the financial support that the Institution re- 
quires, to come from industry in far greater 
measure than at present, instead of from the Gov- 
ernment. 

B.S. 1010.—The long search for agreement on a 
standard water fitting that would be the one and 
only fitting permitted was furthered, but the accept- 
ance of a compromise standard by the water and 
steam section of this Association was conditional 
upon its general and exclusive adoption. Unex- 
pected opposition has arisen from merchant in- 
terests, but it is hoped that before long the fruits 
of nearly 20 yrs.’ labours to seek a unified standard 
will be realized. 

The Report is signed by Mr. George Gummer, 
president, and Mr. Edgar N. Hiley, secretary. The 
new president is to be Major R. C. Watts, M.c., of 
T. J. Cooke & Son, Limited, Wolverhampton. 





SHEFFIELD STEEL PRODUCTION during March brought 
the average for the first quarter of this year to 48,600 
tons a week, nearly 4,000 tons a week more than in the 
first quarter of 1952. 
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Castings for the Smithy and Forge’ 


By W. S. Spenceley 
(Continued from page 473) 


ANVIL BLOCK CASTING 


An anvil-block casting can quite wrongly be 
regarded as something large and solid and one of 
the least important of iron castings and also one 
of the easiest to manufacture. For its size, the bulk 
of metal it contains, and the amount of work ex- 
pected from it, it is both a complicated and im- 
portant casting. It constitutes a problem by virtue 
of the fact of the comparatively thin-section cores 
which are required in its mass of metal. For this, 
core materials have to be sufficiently strong to 
withstand the large amount of metal, and suffici- 


* Paper presented to the Wales and Monmouth branch of 
the Institute of British Foundrymen. The Author is attached 
to Joseph Berry, Limited. 





Fic. 20.—Anvil-block Mould with its Cores assembled 
in Position. 





Note the 


Fic. 21—Complete Anvil-block Casting. 
Smallness of the Holes produced by Coring. 


ently refractory to keep to a minimum all materials 
which will frit to an iron-like consistency under 
prolonged heating, yet having the fine grain to 
prevent metal penetration. 

The importance of the casting rests essentially on 
its ability to withstand high shock loads under 
onerous working conditions. Fig. 20 shows an 
anvil-block mould with its core assembly. The 
weight of this casting is 20 tons; the standard and 
die-block holding-down cores are 6 in. dia. and the 
cotter cores leading off from these cores 6 by 2 in. 
thick. The prolonged concentration of heat due 
to the bulk and the length of time the metal 
remains liquid tends to “ metallize” these cores— 
that is, there appears to be an impregnation of 
metal into the cores, giving them a rock-like con- 
sistency and rendering them extremely difficult to 
extract from the casting. This trouble can, to a 
very large extent, be overcome by a combination 
of correct core-sand materials, but even with 
optimum core material and a perfectly sound core 
free from any cracks, some difficulty is experienced 
because of extremely thin metal veins cutting across 
the cores and predominating in the section of the 
core nearest the bottom of the casting. All the cores 
have a 1-in. vent hole through their centres, which 
is rammed tightly with fine ashes. This is found 
to be the most suitable method for preventing the 
vent becoming filled with metal. 





Fic. 22.—Part Pattern and Loam Board for a Large 
Cylinder Casting for Steam or Compressed Air. 
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Fig. 21 shows the completed casting, where atten- 
tion is drawn to the thin section of cotter core and 
also the other cores; it will be appreciated that the 
reinforcement of these cores also presents a prob- 
lem. It is obvious that it is essential that this cast- 
ing should be completely solid and this is achieved 
by suitable feeding-head arrangements; thus a head 
16 in. dia. and 3 ft. deep is placed in the centre 
of the casting. The method of feeding is to keep 
as shallow a depth of metal in the feeding head as 
is consistent with safety, and making up the losses 
due to liquid shrinkage with supplies of hot metal 
when necessary. Finally, after a period of six to 
nine hours, dependent on the particular casting, the 
feeding head is completely filled and insulated. 

The composition of metal used for anvil blocks 
is:—T.C. 3.0 to 3.2; Si 0.8 to 1.0; Mn 0.75 to 1.0 
per cent.; P 0.25 max. and S 0.12 max. per cent. 
The lower values for the constituent elements are 
used for larger block castings. 


STEAM OR COMPRESSED-AIR CYLINDERS 


Of steam or compressed-air cylinders there are 
many sizes and various shapes. Some are manu- 
factured from a complete pattern having the valve- 
chest integral with the casting, in which case they 
are cast horizontally. Others are made with a part 
pattern and loam strickle boards; these are built in 
loam and cast vertically. In such cases, the valve- 
chest is a separate casting. Proper venting arrange- 
ments are necessary in the inlet and exhaust port 
cores and this is one of the primary factors in the 
production of these cylinders. Fig. 22 shows the 
part pattern and loam board set up for one of these 
cylinders to be made in loam and cast vertically, 
with a feeding head 18 in. above the top of the 
casting. The bottom joint having been struck-up, 
the main core-receiving print and bottom flange is 
mounted and “stuffed under.” Afterwards, the 
remainder of the pattern and the striking board are 
mounted and checked for position. Then, the 
bottom lifting-ring is bedded on. Building follows 
up to the level of the major flange where a second 
joint is struck. Then a second lifting plate is 
bedded on as shown in Fig. 23. The building is 
completed to the top of the cylinder flange. The 
feeding head for these cylinders is struck up 
separately and assembled during the closing stages. 
It will be noted that during the building of this 
mould, openings have been left for the purpose of 
bolting the cores back, with adequate room for the 
core vents. The runner is also incorporated; in this 
case it is directed into the main flange and at the 
bottom of the casting. The joint lines are then 
suitably marked, and stripping and finishing are the 
final operations. 





Fic. 23.—Building of the Mould for the Cylinder Casting 
Completed up to the Top of the Flange. Note the 
Holes left for bolting back the Cores. 


Fic. 24.—Inlet and Exhaust-port Cores for the Cylinder 
Casting. 


Fic. 25 (Bottom).—Complete Mould for the Cylinder 
ready to receive the Main Barrel Core and, later, 
the Feeding Head. 
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FiG. 26.—Finished Cylinder Casting, showing the Port 
Openings. The Feeding Head is still attached. 


Coremaking 


Fig. 24 shows the inlet and exhaust-port cores, 
which are reinforced with } in. dia. wrought-iron. 
Four irons pass through lengthwise and they are 
reinforced with 4-in. dia. cross irons. To assist in 





Fic. 27.—Mould and Core for a Cylinder, for which a 
Complete Pattern was available. 
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Fic. 28.—Casting in which the Solid Anvil Block is cast 
integrally with the Cylinder Base-plate which is only 
$ in. thick. 


the extraction of these core irons after casting, no 
wiring together or welding of the reinforcement 
frame is resorted to, but four 3-in. wax vents—the 
length of the core— are inserted. These are inter- 
connected with cross vents, and the whole of the 
venting is brought to one outlet at one end of the 





Fic. 29.—Forging Hammer on Test; for this the Base- 
plate and Anvil were cast in One Piece (see Fig. 28). 
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core. In Fig. 25 the mould is complete with the 
exception of the feeding head, having its port-cores 
assembled ready for receiving the main barrel-core. 
This core is struck-up on trestles on a cast-iron 
barrel. It will be appreciated that one cannot con- 
nect the projecting ends of the port cores with the 
main barrel, hence the necessity of bringing out all 
the vents, particularly from the long port core. 
Fig. 26 illustrates the finished casting with the head 
attached showing the port openings. 


Working with a Full Pattern 


Fig. 27 shows a mould for the type of cylinder 
made from a complete pattern, with the valve-chest 
attached. It should be noted that, as these cylin- 
ders get smaller in size, so the thickness of the port 
core decreases, and to make it still more com- 
plicated, the vents from these cores have then to 
travel through the valve-chest core. Again, the 
port cores have four longitudinal wax vents brought 
to a centre, where they are connected to a direct 
vent in the valve-chest core, and so out of the lower 
part of the moulding box through a tube. By the 
term “direct” vent is meant one unobstructed by 
any material such as ashes. : 
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A design of casting shown in Fig. 28 is contrary 
to normal foundry recommendations, because one 
half is the standard-type cylinder base-plate, cored 
out at each side, and this part of the casting is 7-in. 
thick. Cast integrally with this base-plate is the 
anvil-block which is completely solid. This casting 
is cast at an angle of about 5 deg. The base-plate 
end is at the bottom of the angle and it is through 
this base-plate end that the runners are placed, the 
object being to heat as much as possible of the 
mould and cores and so equalize the rate of cooling. 
It will be agreed that such expectations are some- 
what optimistic, for one cannot visualize with such 
varying sections any real equalization of cooling 
tates. Yet, with all these odds stacked against the 
production of a satisfactory casting of this nature, 
the fact remains that they are being made and made 
successfully. 

Fig. 29 shows the completed forging on test. This 
machine is capable of delivering blows at rates of 
up to 170 per min., and when one appreciates that 
the blow is delivered direct to the anvil block, 
which is integral with the rest of the machine, it 
says much for the rigidity and strength of cast iron. 

The Author wishes to thank the directors of 
Joseph Berry, Limited, for permission to publish 
this Paper, and also the staff for providing photo- 
graphs and for their valuable assistance. 





Publications Received 


Bulletin and Foundry Abstracts of the British Cast Iron 
Research Association. March, 1953. Published by 
the Council, Alvechurch, Birmingham. 


There is a note in this issue that the Association 
would like to borrow for its work in connection with 
foundry atmospheres 200- to 250-volts D.C. fans. 


Review of Progress 1952.—Report for Employees 
Issued by The United Steel Companies, Limited. 


In reading this well-written and nicely-illustrated 
brochure the reviewer encountered on two or three 
occasions a2 momentary sense of bewilderment as he 
failed to notice the black captions on yellow tucked 
away at the side of top edge—bled is the technical 
term. Of special interest to the foundrymen employed 
by this firm, is news of the restriction which was placed 
on the Distington Engineering Company, Limited, due 
to need for giving to the steelworks what should have 
been their raw materials. 


The Properties of Aluminium Bronze Die-castings. 
Issued by Fry’s Die-castings, Limited, Brierley Hill 
Road, Wordsley, Nr. Stourbridge. 


This 16-page booklet does much more than tabulate 
the ordinary strength properties of this interesting alloy 
when tested as die-castings. Naturally these are in- 
cluded, but additionally there are given the physical 
properties. There are also lengthy paragraphs on wear 
and corrosion resistance; finishing processes—one of 
which can make the surface look like bronze, but why?: 
design considerations; soldering and welding—a difficult 
but now solved operation. The booklet is printed on 
yellowish paper and is profusely illustrated. It is 
available’ to our readers on application to the Stour- 
bridge address given above. 


House Organs 


600, Vol. 27, No. 122. Published by George Cohen 
Sons & Company, Limited, Cunard Works, Chase 
Road, London, N.W.10. 


This issue contains a description of the manufacture 
of “ Sintrex” iron powder, some excellent pictures of 
Stone Age relics, and the usual naughty pictures and 
funny stories. 


Broomwade News Bulletin. Vol. 16, No. 2. Published 
by Broom & Wade, Limited, High Wycombe. 


This issue has a feature article covering lighthouse 
activities with stress on the working of fog signals. 
The overseas agents are always pleased to be singled 
out for references, and here there are pictures from 
Fiji, Helland and Luxembourg. 


S & W Magazine, the house organ of Smith and Wel- 
stood, Limited, Bonnybridge. 

There is an increasing endeavour amongst the larger 
foundries to co-operate with the armed services to 
make the enlistment of apprentices into the forces less 
frightening. Mr. R. F. T. Paterson, the training super- 
visor, has, in a short article, described a recent call-up 
which disperses any inherent wonderment the boys may 
have. 


Albion Works Bulletin, Vol. 7, No. 1. Published 
by John Harper & Company, Limited, Albion Works, 
Willenhall. 


This issue, as usual, starts with an account of a 
meeting of the Joint Production Council, at which, on 
this occasion, Mr. W. Tait was the guest speaker. It 
was announced that Eaton’s Mail Order Catalogue 
which circulates throughout Canada was featuring 
Harper’s No. 1,000 mincer as a result of a visit to that 
country of the sales manager. The Poole establishment 
is making good progress. 
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Parliamentary 
Steel Bill in the Lords 


The House of Lords devoted three days last week to 
the committee stage of the Iron and Steel Bill. On 
Monday an Opposition amendment to give the Board 
power to exercise control over the industry was rejected. 
Moving the amendment, Lorp WILMoT said that if the 
Board were to be effective it must be a controlling body, 
and must have power to make its will felt. For the 
Board not to have such power was to make a mockery 
of the whole thing. 

THE MARQUESS OF SALISBURY, Leader of the House, 
said that the Government believed, and intended to 
prove its case, that the Board’s work would best be done 
by persuasion, influence, and co-operation rather than 
by autocratic control. In the long run better results 
would be achieved by the Board and by industry as 
partners than by the more rigid relationship of con- 
trollers and controlled. There were some limited 
spheres where a measure of control was necessary to 
deal with abnormal circumstances that might arise. 
They had been kept to the minimum. 

An amendment to include among the duties of the 
Board the promotion of the equitable distribution of 
the products of the industry, was negatived. 

LorD STRABOLGI moved an amendment that the 
chairman of the Board and at least four other mem- 
bers should be whole-time members. He was sup- 
ported by Lorp WINSTER, who said that a supervisory 
body must be strong. 

LorD MANCROFT, resisting the amendment, said that 
it was intended that the chairman of the Board should 
be independent and full-time and that there should be 
a nucleus of full-time members including men drawn 
from both sides of industry, consumers, and possibly 
an independent member. The Government was most 
desirous of seeing that the Board was strong and 
effective. Its final composition might be that set out 
in the amendment, but the Opposition should agree 
with the sentiments expressed by Mr. Strauss, when he 
was Minister of Supply, about the composition of the 
Iron and Steel Corporation; the Minister should be 
given a free hand io choose the best and strongest 
Board poss ble. . 

The amendment was, by leave, withdrawn. 

Further support for an amendment moved by Lorp 
BURDEN to place on the Board the responsibility for 
the maintenance of full employment came from Lorp 
STRABOLGI. LorD SALISBURY replied that the amend- 
ment was an attempt to g ve the Board responsibility 
for matters which were really outside the scope of the 
iron and steel industry. The amendment was negatived. 


Development of Metals 


On Tuesday, the Government gave its first accept- 
ance to an Opposition amendment on this stage of the 
Bill. and another was withdrawn when Lord Mancroft 
promised that the Government would reconsider the 
question of incluging the development of metals other 
than iron ore within the scope of the Bill. 

The accepted amendment gives the Board and 
Minister power to obtain information regarding activi- 
ties not only from the iron and steel industry, but 
from other organizations which are mainly concerned 
with iron and steel. 

Moving the latter amendment, LorD WILMOT ex- 
plained that the object was to make provision for 
other raw materials—such as tungsten, manganese, and 
chrome—as well as iron ore. These were alloy metals 
used in the production of high-grade steels. 

Lorp Ocmore said that the aircraft industry was 
using more and more light steel needing particularly 
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alloys. Instancing discoveries in Uganda of important 
substances needed in this particular field, “ If the Board 
does not look out it might find itself being very late 
in the queue for some of these materials,” he said. 

LorD WILMoT also moved an amendment to ensure 
that if any iron or steel producer intended to close a 
works of substantial size, three months’ notice of in- 
tention should be given to the Board, instead of notice 
““as early as practicable,” as contained in the Bill. 
LorD SALISBURY said that he doubted if it would be 
possible to fix a period as long as three months, but 
he undertook to examine the problem. The amend- 
ment was withdrawn. 

A further amendment, moved by LorpD WOLVERTON, 
was accepted. It was designed to delete from the Bill 
the powers of the Minister himself to own, build, or 
operate sea-going ships. 

LorD SALISBURY, in accepting the amendment, said 
it had not been the Government’s intention that it 
should directly own or operate cargo vessels. The U.K. 
had resisted policies of intervention by the Government 
in the normal processes of international shipping, and to 
depart from that policy would be a step in the long 
run against our own best interest as a leading maritime 
power. 

An amendment, moved by Lorp SILKIN, seeking to 
extend the board’s powers so it would supervise exist- 
ing facilities as well as new ones and those about to go 
out of existence, was rejected. 


Joint Supervision 


Recalling that under the Bill the Board had to con- 
sult with iron and steel producers for the purpose of 
securing efficient, economic, and adequate supplies of 
iron and steel products, LorD SILKIN said there was a 
hiatus in the arrangements, for the Board had no super- 
vision over existing production facilities. 

Lorp SALisBuRY said the Government entirely re- 
jected the basic assumptions underlying the amend- 
ment. Competition was a far greater guarantee to 
efficiency than an over-exercised control. 

Concluding the committee stage on Wednesday night, 
an amendment, moved by Ear Jowrrtrt to provide that 
the Realization Agency, fer the Government, should 
retain 40 per cent. of the shares in the undertakings, 
was negatived. 

LorD MANCROFT said it was a novel amendment 
which had not been thought of or discussed in the 
House of Commons. But it was a complete contradic- 
tion of the declared objective of the Government. em- 
bod'ed in the Bill, that the steel industry should be 
returned to private ownership. 

Lorp SALISBURY said that the amendment went very 
far indeed. It involved in one important respect a com- 
plete alteration in the character of the Bill. Under the 
Bill the agency was a temporary organization. Under 
the amendment, the agency would become a perma- 
nent body. 





THE GOVERNMENT was to allow a greater measure of 
freedom to exporters with regard to credits to be ex- 
tended to overseas buyers, said Mr. Peter Thorneycroft, 
President of the Board of Trade. The Government also 
intended to speed up the machinery of control so that 
decisions could be given as speedily as possible 





HE CAN SEE no chance of the company’s resuming 
business at a satisfactory level until copper is dealt in 
freely on the London Metal Exchange, says the Earl 
of Verulam, chairman of Enfie!d Rolling Mills, Limi- 
ted, in his statement accompanying the accounts for 
1952. 
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Iron-ore Imports 


Iron-ore imports in March and the total for the 
three months of the year to date, with comparative 
figures for 1952, are shown below. 











Month ended Three months ended 

















Country of origin. March 31. | 
1952. | 1953. | 1952. | 1958. 
Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 
Sierra Leone .. és 61,620 | 94,000 | 194,493 | 181,218 
Canada re ae - | 34,690 31,929 | 123,475 
Other Commonwealth | | 

countries and the | 

Irish Republic ..! 3,138 | 20 | 6,108 3,713 
Sweden o< .-, 275,657 250,281 794,771 694,147 
Netherlands .. , 1,148 460 1,998 1,390 
France | 3%,757 55,677 103,98 131,174 
Spain .. | 57,807 31,021 167,959 | 123,327 
Algeria | 138,628 117,887 432,583 399,081 
Tunis .. ws ..| 52,328 38,670 115,498 116,190 
Spanish ports in North} 

Africa . --| 37,350 — 83,504 5,600 
Brazil .. om oe 9,100 42,375 19,361 59,778 
Otherforeign countries} 30,309 96,171 117,285 265,861 

TOTAL... ..| 705,342 761,252 2,069,469 | 2,104,954 

















Over-production of Steel? 


Two warnings of possible over-production in the 
steel industry have been made in the last weeks. 
Speaking at the annual conference of the No. 6 division 
ot the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation at Swansea 
last week, Sir Lincoln Evans, general secretary, said 
that it seemed almost certain that there would be a 
world surplus this year and competition in the world 
markets was likely to be intensified because of current 
Continental developments. It was confidently anti- 
cipated, however, said Sir Lincoln, that the comparative 
cheapness of British steel and the industry’s technical 
superiority would more than enable the U.K. to hold 
its own. 

In a report to the half-yearly meeting of the Cleve- 
land district delegate council of the National Union of 
Blastfurnacemen, Ore Miners, Coke Workers and 
Kindred Trades, Mr. J. Owen, general secretary, said: 
“While Great Britain to-day holds a commanding posi- 
tion as the leading steel producer of Western Europe, 
as a result of the slowing down of rearmament there 
could be created in a few years a situation of over- 
production after all consumer needs have been met.” 





Solway Chemicals’ Project 


The Treasury has announced that Sir Henry Tizard 
and Mr. N. M. Peech have been nominated as its 
representatives on the board of Solway Chemicals, 
Limited, which is building a plant at Whitehaven, 
Cumberland, to produce sulphuric acid from domestic 
anhydrite. The cost of the plant, which is expected 
to come into operation during next year, is estimated 
at £2,000,000, some £1,700,000 of which is being pro- 
vided from Government funds. The project should help 
reduce this country’s dependence on imported sulphur 
for supplies of acid. ; : ; 

Sir Henry, who was chairman of the Advisory Council 
on Scientific Policy, and of the Defence Research Policy 
Committee from 1946 to 1952, is a member of the 
National Research Development Corporation. Mr. 
Peech is chairman and managing director of the Steetley 
Company, Limited, Shireoaks (Notts), and a director 
of Sheepbridge Engineering, Limited. 
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Residual Stresses in High-carbon 
Steel 


Founders interested in residual stresses will find the 
subject discussed by A. L. Christensen and E. S. Rowland 
in a paper entitled ‘“ X-ray Measurement of Residual 
Stresses in Hardened High-carbon Steel,” submitted to 
the 34th National Metal Congress organized by the 
American Society for Metals and held in Philadelphia 
recently. Although theoretically it should be possible 
to measure the strain imposed in a metallic crystal by 
a known load by measuring the lattice parameters be- 
fore and after loading, the procedure has never given 
satisfaction, especially for hard steel, it being impos- 
sible to measure with sufficient accuracy the small 
differences in the crystal lattices. The Authors point 
out that many of the difficulties arise from the fact that 
lines refracted from hardened steel, when X-radiation 
from the usual cobalt or iron targets are used, are 
wide with no well-developed peaks and stand up only a 
little above the self-induced background radiation. The 
authors avoid this by filtering out this background 
radiation by 0.001-in. vanadium foil, and using long 
wavelength X-rays from chromium. This is a “soft” 
radiation and does not penetrate very far into the 
sample under study; the reflections therefore come 
from surface layers on the specimen. 


The Authors, after discussing the requirements for 
accurate work, quote the relation between their 
methods and strain-gauge techniques and conclude by 
giving a number of stress distribution values. 


**Gecalloy’’ Magnets 


Magnets claimed to equal any made from cobalt 
steel are now being produced by powder metallurgy. 
A special process has been developed by the General 
Electric Company, Limited, the new magnets being 
known commercially as ‘“ Gecalloy,” and made by the 
Salford Electrical Instrument Company, Limited, a 
G.E.C. subsidiary. Factors of importance are that, 
strength for strength, a “Gecalloy” magnet only 
weighs approximately half as much as a conventional 
steel magnet, and that, as every iron particle can be 
insulated from every other particle, the magnet is an 
insulator and is therefore free from eddy currents 
when used in an inductive device. Although the size 
is at present restricted to that required for magnetos, 
there is a wide field of use for these small magnets in 
other electrical apparatus. 





Coking Plant for Margam 


The Steel Company of Wales, Limited, has placed 
with Simon-Carves, Limited, Cheadle Heath, Stock- 
port, a contract worth more than £2,250.000 for new 
coke ovens in connection with its £40,000.000 steel- 

* works extension programme at Margam (Glam). 

The new plant will comprise 90 compound regenera- 
tive ovens with a throughput of 1,650 tons of coal per 
day, with associated coal and coke handling equip- 
ment and a new by-product plant to produce crude 
tar, crude benzole, and sulphate of ammonia. 

The new oven battery will be built parallel to the 
present line of batteries, but on the opposite side of 
the existing by-product plant. Clearing of the area has 
already begun, and delivery of materials to the site 
is expected to begin shortly. 
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Personal 


Mr. W. B. G. CoLtis has been appointed assistant 
sales manager, traction department, in charge of trac- 
tion sales in London, of Metropolitan-Vickers Electri- 
cal Company, Limited. 


Mr. THEO. F. GILBERT, manager of British Pigirons, 
Limited, Abbey House, 2, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1, for the last seven years, has been appointed a 
director of the company. 


COMMENDATORE Mario OLIvo, the president of the 
National Association of Foundry Machinery Suppliers 
of Milan, has been the recipient of the Order of Merit 
from the Italian Government. 


Mr. JOHN S. Birp has been appointed sales liaison 
executive of Kent Alloys, Limited, who for some time 
have specialized in the production of castings and 
engineering for the aircraft industry. 


THE Councit of the Institute of Metals has elected 
SiR ARTHUR SMOUT, J.P., (past-president) a Fellow, in 
recognition of his long and distinguished services to 
a, Institute. The number of Fellows is limited to 
twelve. 


Cart. H. LEIGHTON Davies, assistant managing 


director of the Steel Company of Wales, Limited, at a - 


dinner given to him recently by senior members 
of the staff, received a presentation to mark his year 
of office as president of the Iron and Steel Institute. 


Mr. J. E. Tyrie, organizer of the National Union 
of General and Municipal Workers, has been elected 
chairman, and Mr. F. S. FLETCHER, general manager, 
of the Tees Side Bridge & Engineering Company, 
Limited, Middlesbrough, vice-chairman, of the Tees-side 
advisory committee of the Northern Regional Board 
for Industry. 


Mr. ALBERT DUGMORE started work with the Electric 
Construction Company, Limited, Bushbury Engineer- 
ing Works, Wolverhampton, on March 13, 1903, and 
since that date has been continuously employed in their 
iron foundry. To mark the occasion of 50 years with 
the firm, Mr. Dugmore was recently presented with 
Savings Certificates by Mr. W. M. Furniss, chairman 
and managing d.rector of the company. 


THE FOLLOWING AWARDS are to be made at the 
Chicago Convention of the American Foundrymen’s 
Society. The John H. Whiting Medal—Mr. DonaLp 
E. KRAUSE; the Joseph S. Seaman Medal to Mr. 
WILLIAM ROMANHOFF; the Peter L. Simpson Medal to 
Mr. JAMES H. SmiTH and the William H. McFadden 
Medal to Mr. WILLIAM H. GREBE. Honorary Life 
Membership is to be conferred on Mr. Georce J. 
BARKER and Mr. J. RICHARD WAGNER. 


THE ACCENT was on youth at the Cutlers’ Hall, Shef- 
field, last week, when the Chief Scout, Lord Rowallan, 
proposed the toast of “ Our Young Elizabethans.” Mr. 
MaRK RoBIN BALFouR, who is descended from a line 
of Master Cutlers, made the reply. Presiding over the 
feast was S.r HAROLD WEST, managing director of New- 
ton Chambers & Company, Limited, the Coronation 
Year Master Cutler. A director of several other com- 
panies, Sir Harold was knighted in 1948. In the same 
year he was president of the Sheffield Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is District Commissioner for Yorkshire of 
the Boy Scout movement. 


_ Mr. ARTHUR WINKLES, having reached normal retir- 
ing age, is resigning his position as secretary of the 
Austin Motor Company, Limited, as from May 1. He 
will be succeeded by Mr. S. J. WHEELER, chief cost 
accountant and deputy secretary. Mr. Winkles has 
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been secretary of the company for 25 years and he has 
been with the firm since September, 1914. He is to 
continue to serve the company on special work. Mr. 
Wheeler joined the company in 1920 and became chief 
cost accountant in 1940. He is joint secretary of the 
British Motor Corporation, a position he has held since 
April, 1952. He is a Justice of the Peace and a Fellow 
of the Institute of Works and Cost Accountants. 


Mr. Rosert M. Scott, a native of Ayrshire, who 
is the new director and general manager of Ferguson 
Industries, Limited, Pictou, Nova Scotia, has had a 
varied career since he served his time as an engineer 
with Mackie & Thompson, Limited—now the Ayrshire 
Dockyard Company—at Irvine during the first world 
war, soon becoming assistant manager. In 1928 he 
joined Henry Robb, Limited, Leith, becoming ship- 
yard manager a year later. Joining Lloyd’s Register as 
a surveyor in 1930, he served at Newcastle, Middles- 
brough, Liverpool, and Greenock before going to St. 
John, New Brunswick, in 1942 as senior surveyor. A 
year later he was loaned to shipbuilders in Vancouver, 
and specialized in converting United States escort air- 
craft carriers for Britain under Lease-Lend. 


A WOLVERHAMPTON man and his son have been ap- 
pointed respectively to the principal offices of the two 
sections of the Staffordshire Iron and Steel Institute for 
1953-54 session. Mr. A. W. Suore, chief engineer of 
the Bilston steelworks of Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited, 
was last week elected president of the Institute at the 
annual meeting in Wolverhampton. His son, MR. ALAN 
SHORE, who is employed in the engineering department 
at the same works, is the 1953-54 session chairman of 
Institute’s associate section. Other officers elected at 
the meeting were:—Senior vice-president, Mr. K. G 
LEwIs; junior vice-president, MR. A. BIDDULPH; sec- 
retary, Mr. H. J. E. JONES; treasurer, Mr. G. E. LUNT. 
Mr. V. L. NICHOLLS was elected to the council, and Mr. 
G. B. Morrison was elected to fill a vacancy on the 
past-president’s section of the council. 


Mr. R. W. RUTHERFORD has been appointed to the 
post of deputy managing director of the Power-Gas 
Corporation, Limited, and of its associated company, 
Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Company, Limited, Stockton- 
on-Tees. Mr. Rutherford represented these companies 
in Japan for a number of years, and has since travelled 
extensively in his capacity as technical sales manager 
to which he was appointed in 1938. He joined the 
board of Ashmore, Benson, Pease in 1944 and four 
years later was appointed to the board of the parent 
organization. He is also a director of Rose, Downs & 
Thompson, Limited, engineers and ironfounders, etc., 
of Hull, which is associated with the Stockton com- 
panies. Mr. Rutherford is a member of the British 
Chemical Plant Manufacturers’ Association, the Institu- 
tion of Chemical Engineers, the Institute of Fuel, and 
the British Coal Utilisation Research Association. 





Obituary 


Mr. WILFRID B. SHAW, a director since 1947 of 
Hardypick, Limited, steel and malleable iron founders, 
Sheffield, has died at the age of 57. 


Mr. JAMES DELDERFIELD. for 33 years a member of 
the office staff of H. M. Biggleston & Sons, brass and 
iron founders, of Canterbury, has died, aged 60. 


Mr. HerRBERT ARTHUR LINGARD, for 17 years 
a director of the British Thomson-Houston Company. 
Limited, electrical engineers, of Rugby, died on April 18 
at the age of 70. He joined the company in 1904. 








The following particulars of pig-iron and steel pro- 
duced in Great Britain are from statistics issued by the 
British Iron and Steel Federation. Table I summarizes 
activities during the previous six months. Table il 
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Pig-iron and Steel Production 


Statistical Summary of February Returns 


gives production of steel ingots and castings in February, 
and Table III, deliveries of finished steel in January, 
1953. Table IV gives the production of pig-iron and 
ferro-alloys in February, 1953, and furnaces in blast. 


WEEKLY AVERAGES IN THOUSANDS OF TONS 


TABLE I.—General Summary of Pig-iron and Steel Production. 








Steel (incl. aie). 






























































| «@ | . 
| Zmported | Coke Output of Scrap . see I 
Period. Iron-ore | te ger by La ie = a Output of | Deliveries 
output. | consumed. | peregrine ~ Il = - +t; a Imports.* | ingots and | of finished | Stocks.® 
jnace owners. | alloys. | making. castings. | — steel. 
1951 a es f 284 | 170 | 206 } 186 175 8 | 301 244 585 
1952* oe on 306 190 | 228 | 202 | 171 | 29 | 310 | 252 739 
1952—Se pte ombe ye oa 318 198 234 | 209 184 | 30 | 330 279 | 783 
October? .. of 302 196 227 | 204 182 31 328 | 271 725 
Novemter .. és 312 194 229 | 207 | 189 | 23 345 277 | 717 
December’ .. on 296 189 | 227 | 206 | 166 | 26 314 | 245 | 739 
1953—January .. ar 325 199 234 214 | 188 | 25 346 | 277 | 770 
February .. a 328 194 234 214! 193 19 1-352 pe 768 
TABLE TI.—Production of Steel Ingots and Castings in February, 1953. 
Open- -hearth. | | Totai. Total. 
District. - ——| Bessemer. | Electric. | All otwaer. —_—————_| ingots and 
Acid. Basic. | | Ingots. | Castings. | castings. 
Derby, Leics., Notts., Northants and Kssex _ 4.2 11,2(basic) a 0.2 16.2 | : 17.3 
Lanes. (excl. N.W. Coast), Denbigh, Flints. and ) | 
Cheshire .. op 28 22.1 — } 1.8 0.6 |} 25.1 | 1,2 26.3 
Yorkshire (excl. N.E. Coast and Sheffield) 1d | 
Lincolnshire .. es a _— 37.1 — — 0.1 37.1 0.1 37.2 
North-East Coast 2.0 64.2 _ 1.3 0.5 66.0 | 2.0 68 .0- 
Scotland es 4.7 _ 40.3 — 7 0.8 | 45.2 | 2.3 47.5 
Staffs., Shrops., Wores. and Warwick — 17.1 a+ 1.3 0.7 | 17.3 | 1.8 19.1 
Ss. W ales and Monmouthshire R oe 6.7 66.6 5.7 7 (be asic) 22 0.2 : 0.7 80.4 
Sheffield (incl. small — in Manchester) a 9.7 28.7 10.0 | 06 | 46.8 | 2,2 49.0 
North-West Coast wal — 1.8 |5.2 (acid) | 0.5 0.1 | 7.4 | 0.2 7.6 
Total ..| 24,9 282.1 19.5 | 3.8 | 340.8 | 11.6 352.4 
January, 1953 . a 24.6 | 275.7 19.6 | 3.9 | 334.9 , Se 346.3 
February, 1952 4 25.4 244.5 | 2 | 4.0 302.0 | 11.1 313.1 





TARLE IIT.—Delireries of New Non-alloy and Alloy Finished Steel. 























1952. | 1953 
Product. 1951. 1952... |_—_——_—, —_—__| —__——_- 
Jan. | Dec. | Jan. 
ee ee ee | 
Non-alloy steel : 
Ingots, blooms, 
billets and slabs ° | 4.0 4.5 4.0 a 5.3 
Heavy —_— mr 
ers, ‘ 10.1 |; 9.8 9.4 9.1 11.6 
Plates, 7 ‘in. “thick | | 
and over 41.0 | 41.4 | 389.2 | 42.6 47.1 
Other heavy prod. | 39.9 | 39.0 | 37.8 | 87.0 | 46.5 
Light rolled prod...| 46.7 | 46.0 | 45.8 | 45.4 | 53.2 
Hot rolled strip ""] 1955 | 18.8 | 18.0 | 18.2 | 20.5 
Wire rods .. --| 15.9 15.9 | 15.6 | 14.9 18.2 
Cold rolled strip ..| 6.0 S27 | ¥.2 5.4 6.1 
Bright steel bars..| 6.5 | 6.5 | 6.9 6.6 | 7.6 
Sheets, coated and | | | 
uncoated .-| 30.4 | 31.6 30.1 | 30.4 35.0 
Tis, terne and | 
black piate --| 13.8 16.0 | 15.4 16.1 | 14.7 
Steel tubes and 
pipes. | 20.8 20.1 | 20.1 | 20.5 20.7 
Stee] tube and pipe | 
fitting: . | 0.5 afl os 0.6 7 
Mild wire .. wot S28 12.2 | 11.3 | 10.6 11.8 
Hard wire 315 3:6 | 3.4 | 3.6 4:0 
Tyres, wheels and | 
axles | 371 s5 |] 48 | 86] 5.8 
Forgings (excl. drop| | } 
forgings) . 22 5 82 S23 i 26 3.2 
Steel castings ‘| 3.8 | 4.2 | 4.3 | 4.1 4.1 
Tool and magnet | 
steel . a . 0-3 | O-8 | 0-8 0-4 
Total | 279.5 | 283.0 | 275.7 | 276.1 | 316.0 
Alloy steel | 11.4 | 18.7 | 11.8 | 14.4 | 16.3 
Total deliveries from | | } | | 
U.K. prod.® ; 290.9 | 296.7 | 287.5 | 290.5 332.3 
Ada! tmported fnshed| 5.8 | 13.8 | 9.9 | 10.2 | 12:8 
stee ° | 
296.7 310.5 297.4 300.7 345.1 
Deductintra- + coal | 
conversion’ 5.0 | 60.2 55.7 | 57.5 | 69.6 
Total net deliveries ..' 241.7 I osn gt | 947.71 | 943.04 | 275.5 






























































| Fur- | | 
| naces | Hema- Foun- Ferro- 
District. | in | tite. | Basic.) dry. | Forge.) alloys.| Total. 
| blast. | | 
——e —— | ——_ 
Derby, Leics., | | | “| 
Notts., Nor- | | | | 
thants and | | 
Essex .. oe | 16.8 | 27.4] 1.0| — | 45.2 
Lancs. (excl. | | | 
N.W. Coast), | 
Denbigh, Flints., _ | | 
and Cheshire * » 7 | 8.6) — —< 1.4 | 10.0 
Yorkshire (incl. | | | 
Sheffield, excl. ' | | 
N.E. Coast) | | | 
Lincolnshire i 3),— 30.7 | _— _ —_ 30.7 
North-Hast Coast} 25 | 4.9-| 45.3 0,2 _ 1.5 | 51.9 
Scotland .. 9 0.8 |13.6| 2.5| — — | 16.9 
Staffs., Shrops., | | | 
Wores., and | | | 
Warwick + 38 — | 7.1] 1.56] — — 8.6 
S.. Wales and | 7 
Monmouthshire | 9 3.5 | 29.0 _ —_ _ 32.5 
North-West Coast 7 16.6 _ _ _ 2.3 | 38.7 
Total 105 25.8 |151.1 | 31.6 1.0 4.0 |213.5 
January, 1953 oa 105 29.9 |149.5 | 28.7 1.8 4.0 |213.9 
February, 1952 ..| 100 | 27.9 = 29.4 1.8 3.1 |197.4 
| | 








1 Five weeks all tables. 


Weekly average of calendar month. 
Stocks at the end of the years and months shown. 
* Average 53 weeks ended January 3, 1953. 


5 Other than for conversion into any form of finished steel listed 
above. 


* Includes finished steel produced in the U.K. from imported ingot 
and semi-finished steel. 


2 


3 


7 Material for conversion into other products also listed in this table 
® Included with alloy steel. 
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Are you in step with Progress? 


In the report of the Joint Advisory Committee on conditions 
in Iron Foundries (widely known as the Garrett Report), 
comment is made on the possibility of avoiding the use of 
Core Binders which produce particularly irritating fumes and 
in the following extract it is further observed that :— 


** The extent of fuming can be minimised by careful control of the 
composition of core bonds and thoroughness of baking.”’ 


Following these observations by the Joint Advisory Com- 


mittee, the Standing Committee dealing with Oil Bonded 
Cores, comment that :— 


‘** Broadly speaking, conditions could be ameliorated by developing 


Core Binders which give no objectionable gaseous snes on 
decomposition.”’ 


Since the publication of the above comments, we have 
developed SUPINEX “ R” CORE BINDER—A BIG STEP 
IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 


Other important advantages of 


SUPINEX :;3 


CORE BIN DE FT 


@ EXCEPTIONAL ‘“ KNOCK-OUT ” PROPERTIES 
@ GREEN AND DRY STRENGTH PROVIDED FOR 
@ LOW PRICE REDUCING YOUR COST PER TON OF CORE SAND 


Developed and manufactured by : 


F.& M.SUPPLIES LTD 


4, BROAD STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C.2 Telephone: LONdon Wall 7222 
Free working samples gladly supplied on request. 
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News in Brief 


STUDENTS of Sheffield University have been invited 
by United Steel Companies, Limited, to spend their 
vacation in the steelworks in order to gain practical 
experience. 


“WHAT WE WANT is not 3, 5, or 74 per cent. more 
steel; it is at least 50 per cent. more than now,” said 
Sir Frederick Rebbeck, chairman and managing director 
of Harland & Wolff, Limited, at the launching of the 
tanker Irex at Belfast. 


THE FIRST of a new series of lectures inaugurated 
by the Permanent Magnet Association was delivered 
on April 22 by Prof. W. Sucksmith, F.INST.P., F.R.S., in 
Sheffield. He traced the remarkable developments 
that have taken place in the theory of magnetism and 
its practical applications during the last fifty years. 


MEMBERS of two technical missions, who are shortly 
to visit the United States of America, came from 
France on April 20 to spend a few days in this coun- 
try, during which they will visit Guest Keen Baldwins 
Iron & Steel Company, Limited, Richard Thomas & 
Baldwins, Limited, and the Steel Company of Wales, 
Limited. 

AT THE ANNUAL DINNER of the Wednesbury and Dar- 
laston Manufacturers’ Association on April 24, mem- 
bers were shown “ Youth Gets a Chance,” a film show- 
ing the youth training schemes in operation at F. H. 
Lloyd & Company, Limited. The schemes. operate 
under the direction of Mr. J. H. Mason, training officer 
of the company. 


WHEN THE LINING of a furnace holding molten metal 
collapsed at Hepworth & Grandage, Limited, engi- 
neers, Bradford, last week, metal was spilled on the 
concrete floor. Although no one was injured, a fire 
which started in the basement under the furnace de- 
stroyed a quantity of oil and some electric cables. 
Production capacity was not affected. 


METAL PROcEssEsS, LIMITED, Kingsbury Road, Erd- 
ington, founded by Mr. W. J. Turner on his retirement 
from the Indian Army in 1932, celebrates its 21st anni- 
versary on April 24. Mr. Turner, who is now man- 
aging director of the firm, believes that he was the 
first Englishman to introduce a chemical rust remover 
and a chemical black finish based on the old Bir- 
mingham technique of gun-blacking. 


AT LAST WEEK’S SPRING CONFERENCE of the Institute 
of Metal Finishing, which was held at Harrogate, two 
scientists from the British Non-Ferrous Metals Research 
Association described their experiments to produce a 
standardized method of electroplating aluminium. As a 
result, they have developed a process by means of which 
tightly-adherenf deposits of the zinc base for the final 
nickel coating can be made on aluminium and its alloys 
without the need for a stoving heat-treatment. 


BRITISH INSTRUMENT INDUSTRIES’ EXHIBITION is to 
be held from June 30 to July 11, 1953, at the National 
Hall, Olympia. The Exhibition has the active support 
of the trade associations of the industry and will cover 
all spheres of instrumentation in industry, medicine, 
research and education. In the industrial field, all 
classes of temperature, pressure and flow-controllers 
will be displayed; there will also be complete equip- 
ment for navigation by air and sea and for land- 
surveying. 

ENGLISH STEEL CORPORATION, LIMITED, Sheffield, re- 
port good results from an experimental lubricant for 
machines working at high pressure and temperature. 
It consists of a “jam” of corn syrup or molasses, 
mixed with powdered molybdenum disulphide. Chiefly 
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used so far on new machines and replaced parts, the 
lubricant has not needed replacing for months, while 
the machines have been running at full pressure. The 
stickiness quickly vanished, leaving only the lubri- 
cative skin. 


GERMANY’S EMERGENCE in all markets during the 
past year was referred to by Mr. A. B. Waring, in his 
presidential address at the annual meeting of the Bir- 
mingham Chamber of Commerce on April 21. He 
pointed out that the German exporter received very 
considerable support from his Government through tax 
and other incentives, as well as special credit facilities, 
Mr. Waring emphasized the British manufacturer’s 
need for more Governmental support in capturing the 
export markets. 


DuRING THE SUMMER HOLIDAYS at the end of July 
the firm of Honeywell-Brown, Limited, manufacturers 
of industrial implements and automatic controls, will 
move from their 30,000 sq. ft. factory at High Blan- 
tyre to the 75,000 sq. ft. building formerly occupied 
by Altones, Limited, at Newhouse industrial estate. 
When their 320 workers—two-thirds of them men— 
return from holiday they will go to Newhouse instead 
of High Blantyre. Every machine will be in place 
and ready to go. 


Biick TiME RECORDERS, LIMITED, are exhibiting a 
new product at the Business Efficiency Exhibition to 
be held at Olympia from June 16 to 26. It is the Blick 
Autoclip, the latest fully-automatic recorder made. 
Cards are stamped by electrical contact immediately on 
insertion. No levers are necessary. It is the ideal 
one-hand operated (the one holding the card) foolproof 
recorder. There can be no overstamping, the card 
must be inserted fully before it will receive a stamp, 
and once it has, it cannot be obliterated by another. 


SCOTTISH INDUSTRIAL EsTATES, LIMITED, had not yet 
been able to meet all requirements for factory space, 
said Mr. W. C. Kirkwood, general manager, last week 
when he opened new premises of Jenolite (Scotland), 
Limited, at 304-312, High Street, Glasgow. He con- 
veyed the good wishes of the chairman of Scottish 
Industrial Estates, Lord Bilsland, and congratulated the 
firm on their enterprise and initiative. The firm of 
Jenolite are chiefly concerned with the removal and 
prevention of rust and the pre-treatment of metal. A 
laboratory in the new premises would be used for 
corrosion tests. 


THE SETTING UP of a steel-plate distribution scheme, 
to be operated on voluntary lines by the industry itself 
with guidance from the Government, was announced in 
the House of Commons. by the Ministry of Supply, MR. 
DUuNCAN SANDYS, last week. Its task will be to keep 
under review the needs of the plate-using industries and 
to consider any adjustments in the pattern of produc- 
tion and deliveries which may*be desirable. Mr. Robert 
Marshall, a director of Colvilles, Limited, and a mem- 
ber of the Iron and Steel Corporation, will act as tech- 
nical adviser to the committee and generally assist in 
the operation of the scheme. 


GEo. SALTER & COMPANY, LIMITED, have acquired a 
33-acres site in Smethwick, Staffs, for extensions to 
their existing spring factory in High Street, West Brom- 
wich. This is part of a development plan designed for 
the reorganization of production now concentrated in 
a multi-storey building which does not lend itself to 
adaption for modern flow-line methods. The new site 
is in Spon Lane, about two miles from the parent fac- 
tory, and was previously in the possession of Archibald 
Kenrick & Sons, Limited, founders. Existing buildings 
there offer 26,400 sq. ft. of floor space, and extensions 
are planned to add a further 9,000 sq. ft. 
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